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The one great rule 
of composition is to 
speak the truth. 


—Thoreau 
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Open Season on the Speakership 


‘A Gentleman in Politics,’ 
Spilman Is Conservative 


AUSTIN 

Wade Spilman might be 
called a gentleman in politics. 
The 35-year-old McAllen law- 
yer, a leader of the conserva- 
tives in the Texas House, is 
gentle and deferential. It seems 
incongruous that he is involved 
now in the high-pressure, high- 
power campaign for the Speak- 
ership, one of Texas’ hardest 
and most important races. 

But Spilman is a man of strong 
views. Tall, slender, greying 
slightly at the temples, he is a 
soft-spoken advocate of a limited 
state government willing to deal 
adequately with what he calls its 
“basic responsibilities.” 


Willie Morris 


If he wins over Rep. James Tur- 
man, he promises he will not 
“sandbag issues” by stacking key 
committees. He admits that friend- 
ship will be a factor in his ap- 
pointments, but believes “the 
Speaker's office shouldn't be pro- 
tective of any one view.” He 
pledges to “sanctify the committee 
system” in order that issues may 
be joined in committee and all 
sides heard. “All talent is not on 
one side,” he said. 








Spilman, in his three-hour in- 
terview with the Observer, was 
reluctant to criticize Turman, but 
prompt in rebutting his opponent 
on charges of alleged promises 
and pressures and in contesting 
Turman’s claims on pledges. “I'm 
fond of Jim,” he said—adding with 
a smile, “but as a candidate I 
won't go very far in endorsing 
him.” 


By 





Responding to Turman’s sug- 
gestion that he made promises on 
appointments, he said, “I haven't 
made any promises about any 
bills, chairmen, or committees. 
This is a perfect opportunity for 
me to dispel charges I've made 
any commitments to anybody, or 
any promises other than that I’ve 
set out not to block any kind of 
legislation. 

“I assure you,” Spilman said, 
“if I have to misrepresent my 
views, or make any inappropriate 
promises, I’d rather not be Speas- 
er. I don’t aspire to be president. 

“The only thing I personally 
resent is that the opposition has 
referred to the sinister influence 
of those who are backing my can- 
didacy. I don’t appreciate this.” 

Some members are under pres- 
sure, Spilman said, “exactly as 
they will be subjected as a legis- 
lator on many questions.” He has 
requested an investigation of an 
alleged $2500 bribe attempt re- 
ported by Stuart Long to his 
newspapers. 

He said he was “burned up” by 
the manner in which the case was 
reported. “Here was an attempted 
bribe only casually reported. Some 
readers might've thought it was 
my side who did it.” (Turman 
joined Spilman in seeking the in- 
vestigation, accusing the Spilman 
side of using business lobbyists to 
apply pressure in some instances.) 

“There is nothing wrong about 
public attention” on the race, he 
added. “The position is powerful, 
it can be used or misused. Most 
people interest themselves on the 
basis of one issue, whether the 
candidate will help or hurt.” 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Representative Wade Spilman of McAllen 





Eight Unpledged 
In 150-Voter 
Speaker’s Race 


AUSTIN 

The 1961 election for the 
Speakership of the Texas 
House of Representatives very 
likely turns on the decisions of 
eight or nine unpledged mem- 
bers of the new House. 

Although both principal con- 
tenders, Reps. James Turman 
and Wade Spilman, have been 
contending they are ahead, 
neither goes so far as to say 
it’s all locked up and the other 
should concede. 

Turman claims more than 79 
pledges. He has released 75 names, 
but two of these said they did 
not authorize this. In addition, he 
says he has four more firm 
pledges, plus some that are only 
verbal. He concedes Spilman only 
60. 

Spilman says, “Right now I have 
74. This at first blush would seem 
incongruous” in light of Turman’s 
claims. “I’d love to get Mr. Tur- 
man on cross-examination.” 

“Five or six of my pledges 
have changed,” Turman conceded. 
“That's a small nercentage you 
would expect to happen.” He is 
now turning his attention to 
switching some of Spilman’s 
peldges, which he says he has 
not tried to do before. 

Spilman said, “This one will go 
down to the wire, like the last 
one. There’s no way to predict 
now what the final outcome will 
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be. I feel that time is on my side. 
I'm confident I'll win. 

“The people Jim released in his 
statement — more than the two 
who protested have assured me 
they'll vote for me,” Spilman said. 
“It’s obvious the candidates them- 
selves can’t resolve the election. 
It’s up to the members, the sec- 
ond Tuesday in January.” 

Asserting he is ahead by “a 
minimum of eight to ten votes,” 
Turman, on the other hand, is not 
conceding Spilman any who are 
not openly pledged to him. “I give 
him 60 definites, and I have 75,” 
Turman said. “I have repeatedly 
asked this guy to make his state- 
ment, declare his support, release 
the names—he never has done it,” 
Turman said. 

Rep. DeWitt Hale, Corpus 
Christi, is the only other candi- 
date. He has “probably five or 
six” pledges, Turman said. Two 
of Turman’s claimed votes are 
second - pledges conditioned on 
Hale's withdrawal. 

Turman and Spilman agree on 
one fact—that there are eight un- 
pledged members of the 1961 
House. By Turman’s list, these 
eight are Criss Cole, Houston; 
James Cotten, Weatherford; B. H. 
Dewey, Bryan; Robert Fairchild, 
Center; W. W. Glass, Jacksonville; 
Hale; Homer L. Koliba, Colum- 
bus; and O. C. Schram, Taylor. 
Other information includes a ninth 
person, Bill Moore, Ballinger, 
umong the unpledged. 





‘The Less-Conservative,’ 
Turman Is Fighting Hard 


AUSTIN 

Dr. James Turman, the edu 
cator - turned - politician wh 
calls himself ‘“‘the less conser 

vative” candidate for Speaker 
of the Texas House in 1961 


said his campaign will cost 


$20,000 and his 
“three to four. 
much.” 

He charged that McAller 
Rep. Wade Spilman’s camp ha 
been applying economic, politi 
cal, and psychological pres 
sures to the House member 
who will elect the Speaker 


fy 


opponent 
times tha 


In answer to a question 
the Observer, the 32-year-old Tu 
man said that if Spilman 
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make all his campaign contrit 
tions public, Turman will, 
Under present Texas law regu 
ing political expenditures, 
Speaker’s contest is the only 
wide election in which the 
didates are not required to re 
their contributions to the Sex 
tary of State. 

“I would if he would. If it « 
be done totally,” Turman said 
“The T.M.A. has not made 
many bones about Spilman be 
the T.M.A. candidate,” Tur: 
said. T.M.A. is the Texas M 

facturers’ Assn. 

“Those who know the 
dates and their records see 
almost exact parallel 
last Speaker's race—two cor 
tives, one more conservative 
the other, just as it was with 
Burkett and Waggoner Carr,” T 
man said. The outcome will be tl 


with 


the less conservative will 
added. 
pledges are from all politi- 
losophies. I think we range 
end of the scale to the 
m all areas of the state,” 
said of his own support. 
eve in less federal con- 
everything—farming, edu- 
nd so forth. In other 
I am a conservative states’ 


elieve the basic concern 
the federal government 
when the federal govern- 
iinks we are not fulfilling 
onsibility. So there's a big 
there. Perhaps we are 
en the federal government 
over, as the state gov- 
t must when local govern- 
fulfilling its responsi- 
Turman said. 
it boils down to this. 
| in the areas of humani- 
like education and 
But everything else, on 
of any other item in 
vernment, I'm just as con- 
as the next man about 
a dollar. I've always 
poor boy and careful with 
lollar I got. 
trying to do at the 
el what the state ought 
nd not yielding to the 
overnment. If we do not 
adequate public educa- 
are going to have more 
ntervention.” 
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Jim Turman: Government for ‘the Little Man’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
members. The man with 76 votes 
among the 150 members wins. The 
balloting, which takes place at 
the beginning of each regular ses- 
sion, is secret, so a pledge is not 
necessarily a vote. 

The advantage of the system, 
says Turman, is that the candi- 
dates move around the state and 
meet the members and learn the 
issues. “On the other side of the 
ledger, these tremendous pres- 
sures are brought to bear on mem- 
bers and candidates for the House 
to get them to pledge.” 

Will his campaign be expensive? 
“I imagine ours will run about 
$20,000 to the end of this year,” 
Turman said. “I'd say his is prob- 
ably three to four times that 
much.” 

In response to another question, 
Turman said he believed that state 
law should require these contribu- 
tions to be reported. “It is in the 
other races—I don't see why this 
is any different. I'd be happy for 
that to be made a law, requiring 
a candidate for Speaker to make 
public his contributions.” 

Where had he gotten his cam- 
paign funds? “I've borrowed the 
major portion of it, and my people 
in my home district also con- 
tributed about $1,500," he said. 
“They're little people, all over the 
county. One town, Monkstown, 
where they voted just 150 votes, 
put up $125—that’s almost about 
a buck a vote. Some of the mem- 
bers have contributed to me also. 
They'll pay hotel bills or meals 
occasionally, or a little $25 or $50 
contribution for gasoline.” 

Most of his campaigning, he 
said, has been done in a 1957 
Oldsmobile he bought in January, 
1957. Last fall it had 28,000 miles 
on its speedometer; now it reads 
85,119 miles. “It’s just been a per- 
sonal contact race, meeting nearly 
every candidate in the legislative 
races.” 

Had he used private planes? He 
has had access to two. “I used 
Sam Collins’ plane—he's a mem- 
ber of the legislature—and another 
one, I was a personal friend of 
an International Harvester dealer 
who is completely non-political,” 
he replied. Spilman, he under- 
stood, “had access to several 
planes.” 

“Twice I have chartered a little 
plane,” Turman added. 

He acknowledged that he has 
“some independent business sup- 
port, naturally.” 


Various Pressures 

“Many of my pledges have in- 
dicated they have had pressure 
of varying degrees,” he said. Some 
of it has been economic, “but gen- 
erally it has come from visits of 


constituents talking to them, 
which is real pressure in itself. 
What brings them to be inter- 


ested in the Speaker's race, why, 
when they have never been inter- 
ested before, we don’t know what's 
causing it. It may be coming from 
trade associations who are sup- 
porting my opponent. 

“Our members have had anony- 
mous phone calls, occasionally a 
fictitious telegram psycho- 
logical harassment,” he charged. 

In addition. he said, there is a 





Turman 
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practice of helping friendly can- 
didates with their campaign ex- 
penses in their own races. “When 
you're running a poor boy cam- 
paign like I am, you have no} 
money to help people pledged to 
you,” Turman said. 

Did he mean Spilman _ had 
done this? “Not him, but the peo- | 
ple who are backing him,” Tur- | 
man replied. 

Turman showed the Observer | 
a series of letters from one rep- 
resentative on condition his iden- 
tity be kept confidential. In the 
first of these, dated Jan. 6 this 
year, the House member reminded 
Turman he had asked him to run} 
for Speaker early in 1957 because | 
“you are a Christian gentleman | 
and you always treat everyone 
with respect.” Attaching his sec- 
ond-choice pledge card to Tur- 
man after a first-choice pledge to 
a minor candidate, not, of course, | 
Spilman, the representative said, 
“I am not ashamed of my decision | 
and you may use my name if you | 


wish.” 

Five 
23, the same representative wrote 
Turman that “Because of our per- 


al 
| 
sonal friendship and’ the deep re- | 


months later, on 


spect I hold for you because of 
your good character, I feel that 
you should know that I have de- 
cided to vote for Mr. Spilman. 
This decision was not made in a 
few minutes . it has been one 
of concern for me.” 

Two days later, in a short note 
reaffirming his switch, the rep- 
resentative said, “This decision 
hurts me more than anything I 
have ever made a decision on.” 

On Aug. 22 a member who will 
be serving his first term in 1961 
explained in a letter that he bor- 
rows money to operate on. He had 
tried to borrow more money and 
extend his loan for another year, 
“which has always been the pro- 
cedure,” but the credit association 
he does business with had “com- 
pletely cut my credit off, even 
refused to advance money to pay 
for putting hay in the barn to 
winter cows on.” 

“I am almost sure this is con- 
nected with the Speaker's race,” 
the Democratic nominee wrote 
Turman. 

“My note of approximately $12,- 
000.00 is due Sept. 5, 1960. Do you 
know anyone who will take up 
this note?” he asked Turman. 

Turman said he had received 
information that a prominent at- 
torney had just referred “a big 
case” to the law firm of a still- 
unpledged new member. “And you 
know why,” Turman quoted his 
informant. 


The $2,500 Matter 

When Austin newsman Stuart 
Long stated in a story he sent 
to the newspapers he represents 
that one representative had been 
offered $2,500 to clear up his cam- 
paign debts if he would switch 
his vote in the Speaker's race, 
Spilman, believing the story may 
have implied that the offer had 
come from someone on Spilman’s 
side, said he had no knowledge 
of it and called for an investiga- 
tion by a legislative committee. 

Turman, pouncing on Spilman's 


| him 


| conference committees from the 





statement that he had no knowl- 


Discusses Pressures and Issues 


edge of such an event, declared: 
“If Mr. Spilman actually is un- 
aware of these pressures being put 
upon his fellow House mambers| 
by the lobbyists, then such an in-| 
vestigation. would enlighten| 

He said he has promised no re- | 
wards to anyone for supporting | 
him—his only commitment is “to| 
be fair and impartial.” He would} 
go along with an investigation. | 
as “I have nothing to hide or fear.” 
Of the alleged $2,500 offer, Tur-| 
man said, “I'm certain it was an) 
approach to one of my pledges, | 
because I don't think we've got| 
anybody spending that kind of 
money. Five hundred dollars has | 
been my biggest contribution to} 
the Speaker’s race—and that’s just 
been by two people.” 

If he wins will he divvy up the | 
committee plums among his | 
friends? “I will make the best} 
use possible of Mr. Spilman’s 
pledges in making up the com-| 


| mittees, but all things being equal, | 


naturally .Turman pledges will | 
have the choice of committee as-| 
signments, especially chairman- 
ships,” he replied. 

Turman confirmed to the Ob- 
server that prior to the commit- 
ment of a group of liberals to him 
the last day of the 1959 legisla- 
ture, he agreed that all commit- 
tees, including taxation, will be 
representative of the whole House, 


House will have a majority who 
agree with the House’s own ac- 
tion, and the Speaker will not 
seek to prevent rules changes on 
moving bills from one committee 
to another (Obs. Aug. 8, 1959). 
The Observer understood Spilman 
also agreed to these conditions. 


Sales Tax ‘Big Issue’ 

“To me the big issue of this 
Speaker’s race is the sales-tax 
question, just as it appeared to 
be in the Governor’s race and the 
Lieutenant Governor's race,” Tur- 
man said. 

A twist of contempt in his voice, 
the Northeast Texan said of Spil- 
man, “I hear stories he didn’t vote 
for a general sales tax, but it’s a 
matter of record he voted for a| 
general sales tax every time it | 
came up.” 

In evidence Turman offered a 
bulletin from the Texas Retail 
Grocers Assn., dated Jan. 20, 1959. 
On each of three selected votes— 
a motion striking “the general 
sales tax section” from a tax bill 
June 27, 1959, and motions strik- 
ing a two percent general sales 
tax section with a $50 deductible 
feature June 30 and $100 deducti- 
ble July 23, the retail grocers’ 
voting record showed Turman 
voting against the sales tax and 
Spilman voting for it. 

Noting that Lt. Gov. Ben Ram- 
sey has come out against a gen- 
eral sales tax, Turman said, “I 
think the Lieutenant Governor 
will be working just as hard as 
I will to solve the financial prob- 
lem without a general sales tax 
or a personal income tax.” 


Both ‘Anti-Labor’? 


Maintaining that he is just as 
conservative about labor unions 
as Spilman, Turman pointed to 








the AFL-CIO voting evaluations 
for the 1959 legislature. “On union 
labor and wage issues—and that’s 
what they're looking at when 
they're calling me a labor candi- 
Gate—I have a five-to-one anti- 
labor record. Spilman has six-to- 
one. So we have an almost identi- 
cal labor record,” Turman argued. 

“But when you come along here 
to the general issues, like a pipe- 
line tax, state revenue, all the way 
from REA to old age assistance 
and public beaches and student 
fees—that’'s where I make up my 
record of 14-10 that would appear 
to me nothing less than moderate. 
£pilman had only two good votes 
out of all these (non-labor) 
sues,” Turman said. 

(On the evaluations, labor gave 
Turman a 5-1 “bad” record on la- 
bor issues but an overall 14-10 
“good” record. Spilman, with = 
6-1 “bad” labor record, was also 
rated overall by labor as “bad” 
on 21 votes and “good” on only 
three.) 

What is Turman’s attitude to- 
ward labor unions as such? 

“Frankly, I don’t know 


is- 


much 


| about the labor unions. We don't 


have labor unions in our district 
—only two little garment factories 
with about 50 women each are 
unionized. We have Southwest 
Pump, a cotton gin, a trailer plant 
that are not unionized and have 
repeatedly turned down unions. 

“I think labor has helped the 
common man,” Turman continued. 
“I'm not—nobody else is—for this 
gangster: operation that we hear 
about. But anything that would 
help the working class of people, 
which is the majority of the peo- 
ple, always has had my support 
and vote in the legislature. If that 
coincides with what the labor un- 
ions say, why that’s fine. 

“I think you must never lose 
sight of the little man in making 
laws.” 

He believes the lobby registra- 
tion law “has helped maintain 
some dignity in the way things 
are carried on in Austin.” He said 
he “supported a strong lobby bill,” 
but would rather have the present 
“weak” bill than nothing at all. 


Roles Reversed 


Having voted for the brace of 
segregation bills passed by the 
legislature in 1957, Turman is 
firmly recorded for the Southern 
position on race matters. This is 
the principal issue on which he 
appears conservative and Spilman 
liberal. 

Asked about this, he said, “I've 
always supported segregation, be- 
cause it’s the way the people of 
Fannin County feel, and repre- 
senting that district, I felt I had 
to vote that way.” 

Has he observed any changes 
in the racial attitudes of his con- 
stituents lately? “No, it’s status 
quo. It’s a moot question,” he said. 

Producing exhibits one after 
another, Turman said Spilman 
has voted “against the old folks.” 
He offered a memo from the Assn. 
for Tax Relief for Citizens 65 
Years or Over, a Port Arthur as- 
sociation, evaluating four 1959 
votes on appropriating money for 
the aid-to-the-aged constitutional 
amendment passed in 1958. Tur- 
man showed “good” on all four 
votes selected; Spilman showed 
“bad” twice and “present not vot- 
ing” twice. 

“So far as I know,” Turman said 
of his opponent, “he’s never put 
his name on an education bill ex- 
cept Maud Isaacks’ bill, an effort 
to weaken the present teacher 
certification program. In my first 
term, I co-authored the revision 
of the teacher certification law 
and the teacher retirement sys- 
tem. My second term I was the 
chief author of H.B. 8, the teacher 
pay raise bill raising the minimum 
from $2800 to $3200." 

As a legislator in 1955, Turman 
visited Austin state hospital, Gal- 
veston medical school and hos- 








pital, East Texas tuberculosis hos- 
pital, and Terrell state hospital at 
Wichita Falls. “They may have 
showed us the worst of all, but 
I felt there was a very great need 
for appropriations to improve the 
program.” His understanding is 
that the 1959 appropriation was 
more adequate. 

He remembers one ward he saw 
at the Austin state hospital in 
1955. “There was one big room, 
partially a sub-floor, there must 
have been 50 Negro men in there 
—closed off, some _ unclothed, 
floors dirty. very unsanitary con- 
ditions. I asked if they ever let 
them out in the sunlight. In going 
back, it didn’t look like the same 
place.” 

He said he worked hard for pas- 
sage of the proposal for a consti- 


tutional amendment to. provide 
medical care payments for the 
aged in 1957 and was co-author 


with Rep. Will Smith, Beaumont, 
of the law for state aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 


Farm Matters 

Brandishing Spilman’s blue- 
and-white campaign pamphlet, 
Turman pointed to a statement 
therein by Frank Schuster, presi- 
dent, Valley Farm Bureau, that 
Spilman “understands farm prob- 
lems.” To the contrary, says Tur- 
man, Rob Lilly, the Texas Farm 
Bureau lobbyist, has prepared a 
study of seven major farm-issue 
votes that shows “‘Spilman either 
didn't vote or voted against every 
one of ’em” (the Farm Bureau 
positions). “I voted against only 
one, and it was one of two major 
appropriation items, which I 
thought was adequately covered 
in the general appropriation bill. 
That again points up my conserv- 
atisrn.” 

“The only vote on REA in 1959 
was the vote to instruct the com- 
mittee to report the Jamison bill 
out,” Turman said. (The Jamison 
bill gave the co-ops what they 
regarded as “equal rights” in new 
suburban areas.) “I felt the bill 
had not had its fair run on the 
floor of the House and voted to 
let the whole House settle the is- 
sue rather than the committee, 


| which, to look at the record, was 


predominantly against the co-ops. 
Spilman voted against the co-ops 
—not to instruct.” 

In 1961 the city-farm redistrict- 
ing fight will be resumed. Tur- 
man says the House is based main- 
ly on population, the Senate on 
area—-but not entirely. 

“I want to give the cities their 
fair share of representation, but 
at the same time I don’t want to 
work any hardships on _ rural 
areas. Joe Burkett’s area has ten 
or eleven counties in it. Tradi- 
tionally the first principle is popu- - 
lation—but giving some attention 
to geographical areas,” he said. 


Turman Personally 

Turman is a pleasant 
candid in a political way, ambi- 
tious and realistic. 

He is a careful dresser. He 
might still be a school principal, 
which he once was. On the floor 
of the House he stays at his desk 
a good deal, says little, works 
hard. 

He was raised the son of a ten- 
ant farmer in the Gober com- 
munity of Fannin County, 12 miles 
down the road from Bonham, Sam 
Rayburn’s home. 

(He said, by the way, that Ray- 
burn “has given his endorsement.” 
Turman introduced Rayburn at a 
4-H Award banquet in Bonham 
last year, and responding, Ray- 
burn said “he hoped I realized my 
ambition to be Speaker.) 

Gober has about 150 people. 
“There's not even a highway sign 
out there. The community centers 
are the churches.” There are four 
—Baptist, Methodist, Church of 
Christ, Presbyterian. “There are 
two grocery stores, the post office, 
and a service-station-garage com- 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Wade Spilman: The Money Must Be Raised 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Spilman several times de-em- 
phasized personal politics as a 
crucial consideration for the job, 
underlining a willingness to “join 
the issues and let all sides be 
heard” as the significant qualifi- 
cation. 

Spilman says the Speaker's 
campaign is hard on the candi- 
dates. It is “terribly expensive, 
far exceeding any original esti- 
mates.” He has had to us “four or 
five” private planes, “in a very 
limited way,” but he preferred not 
to name the owners. 

“I have no compunctions about 
who's contributed to me,” he said. 
Contributions have come from in- 
dividuals, and the first money was 
raised from the Valley. The larg- 
est expense is the telephone, run- 
ning into “thousands of dollars.” 

“I don’t think our sources of 
income will be an embarrassment 
to Jim or to me,” he said. “No 
one’s getting the edge on me.” 

He believes it advisable to have 
a law on reporting contributions 
in a Speaker’s race. “I set $25 as 
a maximum contribution when I 
ran in Hidalgo County. Of course, 
that’s not the case here. I've re- 
ceived contributions from people 
I don’t even know.” He has a 
sheaf of letters two inches thick 
from his contributors. 

Asked if he would compile a 
list of contributors if Turman 
would do the same, he said he 
would be willing, but there would 
be the problem of the contribu- 
tors’ willingness to have their gifts 
made public. He has received one 
contribution larger than $500, he 
said. 

As Speaker, Spilman said, he 
would try to obtain better re- 
search facilities for committees, 


Turman... 


(Continued from Page 2) 
bination, and a big gin. If you 
blink your eyes you'll miss it 
when your drive through.” 

The people around grow cotton 
and corn, and “there’s beginning 
to be a little dairying around.” 
Growing up on a farm, Turman 
says, “I did everything from milk- 
ing the cows and doing the chores 
around the barn, you know, to 
everything you do in planting and 
harvesting the cotton crop. I’ve 
followed a walking cultivator 
many days.” 

After graduating as salutatorian 
of Gober high school in 1945, Tur- 
man enrolled in East Texas State 
at Commerce, took odd jobs as a 
house boy, drug store clerk, and 
waiter, and was graduated with a 
B.S. degree in 1948. He was prin- 
cipal and taught elementary 
grades at Wolfe City, eight miles 
from Gober, for four years. Driv- 
ing 20 miles to Commerce on Sat- 
urdays to continue his college 
work, he received his M.S. in 
1949. He was principal at an ele- 
mentary school in Paris for a 
while. 

After two years in the Navy he 
enrolled at the University of 
Texas under a Kellog Foundation 
fellowship. He was elected to the 
legislature in 1954, re-elected in 
1956, and re-elected three-to-one 
in 1958. In 1957 he received his 
Ph.D. in education at Texas. For 
a short time he was assistant to 
the president of Texas Women’s 
University in Denton. 

He is married to his high school 
girl friend, Ira Nell Wigley of 
Gober. They have a son, James 
Jr., two and a half. 

He spends as much time as he 
can on his 108-acre farm near 
Gober. 

Where does he think state gov- 
ernment is going in Texas? “I 
think it’s headed to a government 
closer to the people,” he said. “As 
the state gets larger, with more 
people, the government will get 
closer to the needs of the people.” 








perhaps “an extension of the leg- 
islative council on important is- 
sues. The research problem is tre- 
mendous. We should also record 
the testimony of all witnesses and 
clean up the hearings—too many 
frivilous and embarrassing ques- 
tions are asked witnesses.” 


‘Controlled Economy’ 

Smoking frequent cigarettes, 
gesturing emphatically with his 
hands, Spilman outlined his phil- 
osophy of government and dis- 
cussed the key issues facing the 
next legislative session. 

“I believe in limited govern- 
ment, in states’ rights. In essence, 
a service should be performed as 
close to the people as possible. 
I don't hold that if the state 
doesn’t do it, no one should. But 
I guess you can say I’m not as 
quick to go to that higher level, 
to the federal government, as oth- 
ers are,” Spilman says. 

“The great dispute is not so 
much on basic things government 
ought to perform, but on lesser 
issues. Moderates, liberals, con- 
servatives agree on many basic 
responsibilities. 

“The first responsibility of a 
state government is to help take 
care of people who through no 
fault of their own can’t take care 
of themselves. In any civilized so- 
ciety, this is a basic responsibility 
of government. The big squabble,” 
he says, “comes on the question, 
what people fall in that category.” 

The main theme of government 
“has ceased to be equal oppor- 
tunity and has become something 
else. We’ve got such a controlled 
economy and society these days, 
maybe we're to the point where 
equal opportunity is an ivory- 
tower point of view.” Government 
should not help care for those who 
can care for themselves, he said. 

He cited a sound education sys- 
tem as another “basic responsi- 
bility of the state. You can’t find 
anybody satisfied with our educa- 
tion system in Texas,” he said. 
“We need more money.” 

Arguing that teachers are not 
adequately paid, he said 78 per- 
cent of school teachers in Texas 
are women. “I have nothing 
against that, but men aren't stay- 
ing in the profession. Pay alone is 
not the only answer,” although 
teachers spend a “big part” of 
their salaries on essentials for 
themselves and their families. “We 
need some type of incentive pro- 
gram for students and teachers— 
some opportunity, no matter how 
slight, for rewards.” 


Eelymosynary programs’ are 
“clearly a state responsibility. 
County and city hospitals are 


never able to do the job ade- 
quately. I don’t know of any being 
adequately financed.” In mental 
and other institutions, “the em- 
phasis should be placed on re- 
habilitation.” 


Three Tax Sources 

“The real disagreement comes 
on raising the money. Everyone 
wants to raise money from sources 
that won't hurt their district.” 

Spilman says he is not “consti- 
tutionally opposed” to any kind 
of tax, nor does he advocate “a 
sales tax or any other tax. 

“This is the greatest problem 
of all. I don't appreciate argu- 
ments like this—on the one hand, 
this or that program will destroy 
our way of doing things, and on 
the other, this is a good moral 
Christian project. You and I can 
sit here and think up dozens of 
good moral projects before lunch 
that cannot be financed. 

“My approach is this—let’s take 
our clearly basic responsibilities, 
and let’s do an adequate job there. 

“As a general matter, we should 
have the least inequitable source 
of income possible.” 

He listed three general sources 
of tax money. 

“First, taxes on the property 
people own. No one proposes more 








Spilman’s Different Moods in an Interview 


ad valorem taxes for state gov- 
ernment.” A_ state equalization 
board might be a good idea, how- 
ever. 

“Second, taxes on the money 
people earn—personal income tax, 
corporate income tax. This is 
based on the so-called ability to 
pay. I wouldn't endorse a per- 
sonal income tax proposed by it- 
self. However, I'm not constitu- 
tionally opposed to any form of 
tax. 

“Third, a tax on money people 
spend. Personally, the general 
sales taxes I've seen have ex- 
empted so many items they’re se- 
lective taxes.” A big handicap of 
general sales tax programs is “the 
onerous task of collection” placed 
on retailers. 

“The route of trying to go se- 
lective is troublesome. The trouble 
comes in deciding what items are 
necessary. Even the experts admit 
they can only try to determine 
what to them seems fairest.” A 
$100 stetson hat “might be a lux- 
ury to some, but others come along 
and say it’s an item of clothing— 
a necessity.” 

“We can say we're going to tax 
some strange mysterious business 
or industry, but the taxes will 
surely be passed on to the con- 
sumer. If they're going to stay in 
business, they’re going to pass 
the tax on. 

“I come from a natural re- 
sources, an oil and gas county. 
And I know oil and gas taxes will 
be passed on to the consumers. 

“We were deluding ourselves in 
thinking we'd raised $16 to $18 
million” in passing the natural gas 
pipeline tax last session. He con- 
siders the tax unconsitutional. 

“I've never’ protested violently 
that a tax on oil and gas might 
not be the best. It’s a matter of 
the least inequitable source. I 
don’t violently oppose a personal 
income tax. I realize the ability to 
pay is the basic theory of our 
collective society. 

“I'm not going to permit myself 
the luxury of being against any 
tax,” he said. “If I'm Speaker I'll 
urge people they’ve got to raise 
money to finance the responsibili- 
ties of the state government. I'd 
like to see this done without hurt- 
ing any segment of society, be it 
business, industry, so forth.” 


‘Guard the Rolls’ 


On the problems of old people 
in Texas, he said, “Sooner or 
later we're going to have to come 
to putting some of these people 
in homes.” He is “not against” an 
increase in old age assistance. “I 
don't think even the most reac- 
tionary would urge that old peo- 
ple not able to sustain themselves 
are getting enough money. 

The state should “jealously 
guard the rolls to insure no one’s 
receiving assistance who shouldn't 
be. Then let’s provide an ade- 
quate pension. Let’s make sure 
the ones on the rolls are not there 
through political machinations or 
otherwise. Ultimately, we'll need 
also to provide more homes.” 

He voted against the lobby con- 
trol bill in 1957 because “I didn't 
think it was adequate enough to 
accomplish any results. It didn’t 





cover any activities. It was mere 
ly an attempt to cover the 
ject. Still, I guess it’s better 
have this bill than nothing at 

On the REA issue, “There 
7,000 patrons of REA in the Va 
ley. REA served a legitimate pur 
pose in its inception, and st 
does. To have REA say the privat« 
power company is a monopolist 
octupus and to have the pows 
companies say REA is just ar 
other socialistic scheme won't « 
tribute to the solution. 

“I consider it a jurisdiction 
fight. The REAs shouldn't be pe! 
mitted to move into cities unl 
they’re prepared to assume ths 
(tax) responsibilities the private 
companies have.” Spilman said 
people should “sit down and co 
sider all sides” of the problem, and 
he assures REA that if 
Speaker, “they will be heard 

The redistricting issue “is going 
to be a hot political 
said, “a political fulcrum around 
which other problems 
volve. We'd all like to see it dons 
objectively. It's something no ons 
can get worked up on as ar 
ter of principle.” 

The constitution provides fo 
city representation, he said 
a matter of taking the rest of the 
people in Texas after the const 
tutional provisions on city repr 
sentation are taken care of 
apportioning representatives 


‘Unconstitutional’ 
What about his liberal re« 
tion on segregation? ‘In 1957 
when the segregation bills came 
up,” he said, “I favored subn 
ting the interposition questior 
the people. But I voted against 
all the others. They were all 
constitutional, which 
admitted by all the proponents 
“I'm no expert on problems 
East Texas. But they were dan 
aging their cause with those b 
I haven't personally been able t 
reconcile their stand.” 


he 


issue,” | 


will 


was aln 


Spilman said it is generall 
ognized “labor strongly 
Turman in the Speaker's 

“I've made no statements 
demning labor as such, Pe! 
ally, I'm very fond of Jerry H 
leman.” 

During his first legislative 
in 1955 he introduced a bill pr 
hibiting picketing for purposes 
obtaining recognition of a un 
when the union did not represent 
a majority of the workers 
picketing site. It passed 
whelmingly. 

“We have practically no 
ganized labor in my district 
said. “I have no compunction about 
the value of organized labor 
do I believe all labor leaders 
goons or whatever. A very hig! 
percentage of them are conscier 
tious people.” 

Discussing the prospects for 
operation with the next Senat 
particularly on tax 
Spilman said: “I’ve _ personal! 
never had any differences in mat 
ters I proposed getting the Se 
ate to go along. Of course thers 
always will be some differences 
They’re a smaller body, and r 
more reluctant to put themselves 


questions 


the spot than the House, per- 
itage-wise.” ° 
Spilman denied, in reply to an 
erver query, that his law firm 
eing retained by any gas pipe- 
companies. “Some years ago 

y firm did do some work for one 
the pipeline companies,” he 

id. “I'd be delighted for anyone 
come down and visit my part- 
ners and see whom we represent.” 


Spilman as a Person 
At 35, Spilman has seven years 
f legislative experience. He was 
1 and raised in Mission, one 
children. His father was a 
ealtor and a Taft Republican, his 
New Deal Democrat 
Mississippi. He was state 
tennis champion, number 
ne on the University of Texas 
freshman team and number three 

the varsity. 

His undergraduate education 
as interrupted by the war. He 
enlisted as a private “just before 
drafted me.” He served in 








£1 


ther a 


the Allied retreat from Hagenau 
Forest after the Germans’ last- 
litch offensive, he was among the 
American troops who stayed be- 
hind to delay the offensive until 
he retreat was successful. Tempo- 
ily deafened by a hand gre- 
he was captured by the 
ans, and spent five months 
orisoner-of-war camps. 

He and a German guard had “a 
little difference of opinion,” as 
Spilman describes it. He felt he 
wasn't able to make a forced 
march from a Munich camp, The 
German guard broke his foot with 
a rifle butt. 

In 1946 he married Arlette Fow- 
er. They have a two and one-half 

old daughter, Ann. 

Spilman got his LLB at the Uni- 

ity, spent a year as an as- 
istant district attorney, then be- 
a partner in a six-man law 


nade 


in McAllen. 
Elected to the legislature in 
54, along with Jim Turman, he 


his reputation as an investi- 

serving as vice-chairman of 
House committee investigat- 
the land scandals, and was 

chairman of the committee 
xing the collapse of U.S. Trust 
nd Guarantee. 
How does he view the future in 
exas? Organized labor, he says, 
becoming “more formidable.” 
attributes this, in part, to the 
*xas labor leadership, which he 
“intelligent and quali- 


He 


nsiders 
yualified.” 
Our problems change all the 
ne, and society is certainly be- 
more complex. I resist 
some controls. I don’t want us to 
ach the point we have to get 
mission to leave the house. 

respect men who are good 
ivocates of the things they be- 
eve. We need thinkers up here. 
I'm distunbed about one thing,” 
Spilman concluded—“people who 
up here who are intellect- 
dishonest. We've become 
onformists these days. That's 
yne form of dishonesty, isn’t it? 
If we don’t think they will be ac- 
we don’t propose the 


Ime 


ceptable, 


more.” 








Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—Jefferson 





Ie’, To “len Party 


We grant that some Democratic 
defensiveness about the religious is- 
sue is justified in the Texas situation. 
We do not believe, however, that the 
persons in charge of the Texas cam- 
paign for Kennedy-Johnson have been 
doing their party or their cause a 
service by their failure so far to cam- 
paign for Kennedy in the name of 
liberalism. It was no mere organiza- 
tional, no mere “political’’ question 
when Johnson’s people took charge 
of the Texas campaign: the campaign 
itself was the question. Now we can 
begin to see that it will be ideologi- 
cally shifty and “Texan” (that is, 
oily) in emphasis. 

Senator Kennedy, on his Texas tour, 
had better make clear to the people 
of Texas his liberalism and his re- 
fusal to kow-tow to Texas oilmen on 
the depletion allowance or to South- 
erners on civil rights. We all re- 
member that the last Democratic 
presidential candidate to carry Texas 
was Harry Truman, who gave them 
hell and meant it. 

Permit us to illustrate what John- 
son’s people are doing to the liberal- 
ism of the Democratic platform and 
the Democrats’ presidential candidate. 
Senator Smathers and Rep. Ikard 
went into closed session with 100 
Texas oilmen called together by three 
of Johnson’s business supporters in 
Houston, Naturally, the story got 
out: the oilmen were told, ignore the 
Democratic platform, men, we'll save 
your depletion allowance. The day had 
not ended before the Republican Sec- 
retary of the Interior ripped the 
Democrats up and down for this 
closed-door repudiation of the Demo- 
cratic platform by persons presuming 
to speak for the party they were ac- 
tually undermining. 

Oh, the teas must have been excit- 
ing, and doubtless many of the skep- 


hinted | 


Gov. Price Daniel, choosing com- 
mon sense rather than sham, rejected 
the irresponsible request of the Hous- 
ton school board's majority that he 
“interpose” himself between the state 
and the federal courts. 

We should think that by now the 
people of Houston are sick of their 
board's antics. Why do they continue 
to resist the inevitable? All their re- 
fusal to face the real issues, their 
cant, their bluster can possibly ac- 
complish now is more public excite- 
ment—and possibly the loss of some 
state funds for Houston schools. 

In refusing to enact again the mock 
heroics of Governor Faubus, Almond, 
and Davis, Governor Daniel did Texas 
credit before the nation and gave us 
our first example since the Supreme 
Court decision of gubernatorial re- 
sponsibility on the integration ques- 
tion. 

Now let us see if Atty. Gen. Will 
Wilson—one of the signers of the 
Texas Supreme Court’s acquiescence 
in the 1954 decision—will behave with 
similar responsibility. He cannot, we 
believe, avoid the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the “Local Option on 
the American Constitution” law deny- 
ing state funds to school boards that 
integrate without affirmative local 
elections. He must now rule as be- 
tween state and federal authority; if 
this is a Union, he has no choice. 





tical ladies were convinced by the 
tea-leaves that they should vote Dem- 
ocratic. When the AFL-CIO News ran 
a story headlined, “Union Wives 
Urged to Attend Texas ‘Teas for Ken- 
nedy’,” they were, to be sure, doing 
their best with what they had to work 
with. But if the Johnson people think 
they are going to carry Texas in a 
mean, rough election with tea-parties, 
they’d better take another reading 
down in the bottom of the cup they’re 
trying to launch their rocket from. 


The Kennedy campaign cannot be 
won by endlessly debating the reli- 
gious question and evading the ques- 
tions of social progress. 

The Democrats mean what Ken- 
nedy stands for: they mean low in- 
terest, better income for farmers, 
higher wages for more workers, bet- 
ter medical care for the aged, more 
public housing for the poor, more 
federal funds for classrooms; and 
they must also mean, as they say 
they do, integration of the schools, 
support for Negroes’ rights. 

If Texas voters get the idea that 
Mrs. Johnson meant—when she said 
Lyndon would enforce the platform 
with the judgment of his 24 years’ ex- 
perience—that the platform is really 
just talk, why should they vote for 
the Democrats? We've had quite 
enough of the joke that everybody 
in Texas loves Lyndon. The Belden 
Poll showed that with Johnson on 
the ticket, Kennedy’s position in 
Texas improved one percentage point. 

Yet Gerald Mann argued in his 
kickoff speech, “The veto of strong 
political alliances of East and North 
was overridden (by Johnson’s vice- 
presidential nomination) . . . The dy- 
namic role of leadership Texans now 
have in Congress .. . can be lost in 
one day ... (Kennedy has said John- 
son) will be the strongest vice presi- 
dent the United States has ever had.” 
These arguments suggest the same 
spirit that lost Texas for Stevenson 
in 1952 and 1956. 

John Kennedy, the liberal, is the 
Democrats’ candidate, and Richard 
Nixon, the conservative with liberal 
lace, is the Republicans’. They are the 
men the voters will weigh. Their 
opinions and their parties’ platforms 
are the issues. The Democrats can- 
not win Texas with defensive moder- 
ation. They can win with liberalism. 


Unbelievable 


We are still blinking our eyes—we 
can't believe it! The entire Houston 
press—newspapers, radio, and TV— 
entering into an overt conspiracy to 
suppress a major news development 
they had covered fully up to the time 
of its climax! The integration of 
lunch-counters in the largest city in 
the South is a fact the citizens of that 
city are entitled to know. Inflamma- 
tory reporting is one thing, but truth- 
ful reporting is another, and in aban- 
doning that function when the sit-ins 
succeeded in Houston, the Houston 
media committed an act of really in- 
credible dereliction. 





Correction 
Last week's editorial should have 
referred to Sen. Johnson's “enthusi- 
asm quotient,” not “intelligence quo- 
tient.” 
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Bartlett Appears Eaclusively in the Texas Observer 





THE DARK CORNER 


AUSTIN 

The Speaker’s race is the dark cor- 
ner of Texas politics. There is de- 
cided the composition of every com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives, the committee chairmen, the 
very tone of the year’s laws. There 
is decided whether the revenue and 
tax committee will be stacked for the 
sales tax or will represent the opin- 
ions of the members. There is decided 
whether the representatives on the 
open-beaches conference committee 
will be opposed to the views of the 
majority of the House’s own mem- 
bers. Yet on that shadowy corner 
there falls no light: from its recesses 
there issue the most awful groans, 
and snappings of bones: the victor 
emerges, a large sack of plums in one 
hand, a book of filled-in receipt stubs 
in the other. 

James Turman was candid enough 
to admit that his campaign will cost 
$20,000 before it’s over. His opponent, 
Wade Spilman, was not candid enough 
to admit anything of the sort, per- 
haps because Turman’s guess that 
Spilman’s spending will be three or 
four times $20,000 is close to the 
mark. But both Turman and Spilman 
agree, in answer to questions, that 
contributions to them should be re- 
quired by law to be reported. No mat- 
ter which of the two survives the 
present bone-crushing, they both 
should co-sponsor a bill next session 
to require the reporting of contribu- 
tions in the Speaker’s race. If they do 
not, what can we think? 


I; IS a fascinating ques- 
tion, why Rep. Spilman believes time 
is on his side in the present contest. 
As he candidly acknowledges, “the 
so-called conservatives” are backing 
him. To put it more plainly, big busi- 
ness is, and although the dailies do 
not often trouble to remind the citi- 
zens of the consequent fact, it is true 
that whomever big business loves 
needeth not for sustenance. 

What possible good could money 
be, however, in a race involving only 
150 voters—two of whom, the candi- 
dates, have already decided how to 
vote? Why, it should be a simple mat- 


. ter of having a little chat with each 


of them as they arrive in Austin. The 
truth, of course—an aspect of experi- 
ence to which the Speaker’s race, in 


past years, has not been unmercifully 
subjected—is that the man with the 
most money can travel more and fast- 
er and bring more pressure to bear, 
direct and indirect, on the members 
of the House. 

Mr. Turman, of course, is not “a 
liberal’s liberal.” He is _ blandly 
wrong on the race question, and com- 
ing from a town of 150 with four 
churches, last year he sponsored the 
bill to outlaw nudists, who certainly 
would not be welcome at Sunday 
School in Gober. His labor record, 
while better previous years than in 
1959, tends to confirm his professed 
ignorance about the labor movement. 
But on taxes he is a liberal person, 
preferring taxing on ability to pay to 
soaking Texas consumers with a sales 
tax, and on state spending he is hu- 
manitarian. He is what we in Texas 
call “an East Texas liberal.” Mr. Spil- 
man, while professing moderation in 
many areas and highly reasonable to 
talk to, votes for the general sales tax 
and opposes lobby control and sides 
with the private utilities against the 
rural co-ops and bruises the union 
movement and generally rivals Barry 
Goldwater for bully reaction. 


ly PAST YEARS, the 
Speaker's race has been an open scan- 
dal. Private planes, lobbyist-paid 
suites, all varieties and shades of blan- 
dishments to members playing it coy 
about their pledges—these have been 
sanctified by practice and protected 
by secrecy. As Turman mentioned, 
it’s standard practice for “friends” 
of a candidate for Speaker to pay 
some of the campaign expenses of 
House candidates who are pledged to 
the right side. If some company wants 
Joe E. Depletion for Speaker, it usu- 
ally has on its management roster a 
few well-soaked executives who are 
willing to sacrifice an oil lease or two 
to contribute to Joe E. and his candi- 
date-friends. Who can tell, the com- 
pany might be so happy with such 
generous and pliant executives, they 
might get bonuses accidentally the 
same size as their political contribu- 
tions. 

You give a game like this Speaker's 
election a dark enough corner and it 
won't matter too much what the peo- 
ple want, business will be safe and 
Texas secure. R.D. 


FREE ENTERPRISE WINS, $51 TO 82 CENTS 


AUSTIN 

Having returned from a decadent 
European land where prices are cheap 
and the socialists have long ago suc- 
ceeded in doing ‘some things their 
way, it was good to get. back to our 
burgeoning Texas culture where free 
private enterprise is still holding its 
own and thriving so well in that trade 
charged with caring for the human 
body. 

My ten-month-old boy David, who 
was born in England, cost us student 
parents 82 cents, and they never sent 
the bill. My wife Celia stayed in a 
private hospital room ten days, saw 
her doctors every week or so for 
months, and got reduced prices on 
milk and orange juice for the two of 
them. I suspected the doctors might 
have fangs, long beards, holes in their 
shoes, and a kind of rasping cynicism 
about human bodies in general. But 
they turned out to be nice clean-cut 
fellows, and we could have switched 
anyway. 

Nonetheless, this goes to show what 
a mighty blow has been struck there 
against individualism and the old Vic- 
torian urge to succeed. We were alien 
students who didn’t pay domestic 
taxes, and not even American taxes 
for that matter, and these raving so- 
cialists had the gall to give us a baby 
for 82 cents, and on top of that, not 
send the bill. I sat around for months 
afterward, my incentives just about 
dead. Think what it must do to all 
those Frenchmen who come across 
the Channel to have done with their 





In Floresville... 





corrupt Latin appendices, courtesy of 
the Home Office. 


There was also the night I was cy- 
cling home after a round of checkers 
at the pub and fell off and broke my 
thumb in three places. I walked into 
the emergency section of a large hos- 
pital just down the street. A doctor 
investigated the damage and sent me 
up to the main operating room with 
a cute little blond nurse from Cardiff. 
Here another nurse applied the anes- 
thetic, another doctor set the thumb, 
and the little blonde socialist called a 
taxi and sent me home. I came back 
the next day and the day after. The 
doctor told me to come back in one 
week, and they sent a postcard re- 
minding me. Surprisingly, the social- 
ized thumb got better, and I didn’t 
show up that week, and didn’t go 
back until I got another postcard tell- 
ing me to. When I did, the doctor in 
charge of fractures and breaks was 
not only rude enough to keep me 
waiting fifteen minutes, he blessed 
me out for not being responsible about 
my damaged thumb and said it was 
inexcusable not to show up for the 
appointment. This is the kind of neg- 
lect we Americans came to expect 
from the British health service. Note 
also the regimentation. As an indi- 
vidualist, it was plainly my own 
thumb, and if I wanted to let it go, 
that was my business. 


I; IS GOOD to come back 
to CenTex to have our worst suspi- 
cions about socialized medicine in 





The Campaign’s Line 


FLORESVILLE 

If the opening Southwest Texas 
rally for the Democratic ticket here 
this week is any indication of the ap- 
proach generally over the state, the 
1960 campaign is going to be a far 
cry from the two previous efforts for 
Adlai Stevenson. 

While many times the presidential 
candidate’s name went almost un- 
mentioned in 1952 and 1956 rallies, 
main speakers here this week wasted 
no time in getting down to not only 
mentioning, but praising in no un- 
certain terms, the name of Sen. John 
F. Kennedy, the Democratic standard 
bearer. 

Representatives of at least nine 
counties attended the Wilson County 
rally, with approximately 25 politi- 
cians at the local, county, and state 
level seated on the platform. About 
200 attended the meeting. 

Main address of the rally was de- 
livered by John Connally of Fort 
Worth, a native son of Floresville, 
but the tone of the evening was set 
by former Secretary of State Tom 
Reavley of the state Kennedy-John- 
son committee. Both speakers agreed 
the presidential race is going to be 
“a bear fight.” 

Calling on the voters to compare 
the two presidential candidates, Reav- 
ley said Kennedy is “a man you want 
to look at—he puts the ball right 
over the plate. . . . He believes the 
function of leadership is to lead... 
look at him .. . look at his greatness. 

“The important thing is what a 
man believes in, not which church he 
goes to,”’ Reavley said. Moving on to 
Kennedy’s age, he noted that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was also 43. 

Connally devoted a sizable portion 
of his speech to pointing out that Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson was not “a traitor” 
to Texas or the South by having ac- 
cepted second place on the ticket, aft- 
er criticizing Kennedy at the conven- 
tion. He said Johnson had accepted 
the nomination out of a sense of duty 
to the Democratic Party and reviewed 
the events leading to Johnson's ac- 
ceptance. Connally also noted the 
powerful hand of Texas in the na- 
tional legislature, with Johnson and 
Rayburn leading the two chambers. 

The remainder of Connally’s speech 
was spent knocking down areas of 
prejudice against Kennedy and not- 


ing the Democratic Party. had tradi- 
tionally been for more highways, aid 
to farmers, rural electrification, dams, 
and other public works and services. 

Connally said of Kennedy: “I think 
he’s capable of being a great presi- 
dent. He has true courage and great 
independence.” He added: 

“I don’t think because a man is 43 
years old, is a good reason to vote 
against him—I’m 43 years old, and 
sometimes I think that’s too old. 
There’s only three years’ difference 
between Kennedy and Nixon, and 
Kennedy has been on the firing line. 

“Nixon was less than 40 when he 
was nominated vice president. He 
(Nixon) has done only two things 
(while he’s been vice president )— 
and I’m not so sure what good they 
did—the kitchen debate with Khrush- 
chev, and he was stoned in Venezu- 
ela,” he said. Meanwhile, he said, 
Kennedy had been building a great 
record in the Senate. 

Connally also struck at any poten- 
tial Democratic bolts. ‘‘The success of 
our govement has been inherent in the 
two-party system ... If you have 
multi-parties, chaos inevitably fol- 
lows. There is no reason for a third 
party or splinter group.” 

Describing himself as a Methodist, 
Connally said, “It would be a travesty 
if one of the most powerful states— 
furnishing leaders of both houses, 
and with a Texan on the ticket—did 
not vote for the Democratic ticket. 
If it doesn’t, it'll be for one reason— 
religion. 

“But I hope we don’t—and never— 
elect a man on the basis of his reli- 
gion.” 

At this statement Connally was 
roundly applauded, as he was at other 
points in his speech. 

“Sen. Kennedy said he believes in 
separation of church and state. He 
wouldn't be a good American if he 
didn’t, and J know he’s a good Amer- 
ican,” Connally said. 

“We are a minority in the world— 
the world was not made just for An- 
glo-Saxon Protestants,” he said. “We 
are in a struggle against a system 
seeking to enslave men. We must not 
disunify ourselves in this struggle.” 

Connally was given another ener- 
getic hand when he concluded with 
the hope no one would vote on the 
basis of religious or racial prejudices. 

JIM PRESLEY 


England confirmed by our doctors, 
nurses, anesthesists, and _ veterina- 
rians. The English system is plainly 
awful. There is no glimmer of hope in 
it for the doctors, or for that matter, 
incidentally, even for the unfortunate 
human beings whose bodies are being 
so grievously neglected. 

If having David for 82 cents was 
a threat to our frontier spirits, think 
what it has done to David's. He is a 
listless child with no ambition, and 
the English are trying to call him a 
subject of their queen. All the little 
royalist does all day is crawl around 
the house looking for beetles and june- 
bugs to eat. He labors under a great 
curse, and he knows it. He will now 
expect the feds to give him every- 
thing. What will he do if he ever runs 
for an office of public trust in our 
great land? When they ask him if 
he was born in a log cabin, he will 
have to tell them the brutal truth. 

‘He got quite a shock last week 
when we took him to be circumcised 
in a local free private enteprise hos- 
pital, owned by one of our prominent 
religious groups with a central bu- 
reau in Rome (and as Criswell, Lind- 
sey, and sundry other political scien- 
tists are warning us, a forthcoming 
subsidiary on Pennsylvania Avenue). 
David was in an operating room about 
20 or 30 minutes. The bill from the 
hospital alone was $51; like the social- 


ists, they did not send it: they had my 
wife Celia, who was holding a scream- 
ing David in her arms just afterwards, 
sign a check for it then and there be- 
fore she left the place. 


Bec MEMBERS of the 
rising young bourgeois set in this 
area, we are happy to keep free pri- 
vate enterprise medicine in business. 


We don’t mind giving 100 percent or 
so of a week’s paycheck for a 20 or 
30 minute job, because after what 


the did to our faltering 
sense of we needed the re- 
viving influence badly. Besides, Jesus 
healed the lame and the sick, and 
there’s no reason why our free pri- 
vate enterprise religious hospitals 
shouldn't 
The « 
this sort 
concerns 
andIv 


geoisie aio 


socialists 


question we have about 
of thing, really, is how it 
people who can't afford it, 
uld include some of the bour- 
ng with some of the prole- 
as well as the old, the penni- 
unlucky, and the debted. 


\s far,as David is concerned, how- 

is a minor objection, because 
appy to be back home to Amer- 
medicine, like undertaking, 
lucrative proposition it ought 
to be, and was in England before that 
radical Winston Churchill government 
started messing things up. W.M. 
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TEXAS CROQUET 


MARSHALL 

The magic that was to flow from 
the selection of Senator Johnson as 
the Democratic vice-presidential can- 
didate is creaking at the hinges in 
Texas, and even with the most glam- 
orous assistants, the maestro is being 
caught with his stage machinery 
showing. The velvet drop in front of 
the table holding the high hat has 
parted enough to show the hat’s false 
bottom and a pen of rabbits within 
arm’s length of the performer. Even 
so, from this pen there is emerging 
some of the most anemic leadership 
imaginable. 

I give to Gerald Mann all praise 
and honor, even if the Dallas News 
does ridicule him and do everything 
but call him the ‘Little Red Arrow,” 
his sobriquet of an earlier athletic 
day. But has he found subaltern 
leadership with the voice of a prophet 
—much less a prophet of the Jere- 
miah type, who is convinced some- 
thing needs changing and is going to 
see that it changes? 

To the contrary, we are offered 
leaders like the Dallas businessman 
who accepted a post on the “Business- 
men’s Committee for Sen. John Ken- 
nedy and Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson” with an apology. He was 
not in accord, he opined, “with either 
the Democratic or the Republican 
parties in the presidential election,”’ 
but was convinced that Kennedy and 
Johnson “at the summit of our gov- 
ernment” would be ‘‘our best hope 
for a wise, moderate, effective ad- 
ministration.” Pish tosh! And when 
the world is on fire from Africa to 
Laos, from Cuba to Jordan! 

The occasion calls for the realiza- 
tion of the eternity of the Biblical 
inquiry as to who will gird for battle 
when the trumpet soundeth an un- 
certain note; and that the gentlest of 
all once pointedly remarked, ‘‘He that 
is not with me is against me.” 

Turning to what has been called the 
titular head of the Democratic Party 
in Texas and the state Democratic 
executive committee — have they 
blown a less sour note on their trum- 
pets? Have they even got a trumpet, 
or the will power to toot one toot on 
it? In the main, the committee is of 
the timid conservative type who were 
unprepared for their leader to mount 
the liberal platform offered him. They 
present the picture of a group of re- 
tiring elderly ladies who assembled 
for a quiet game of croquet and found 
themselves rushed to the ice arena, 
armed with hockey sticks, fitted with 
ice skates, and told to “git in thar 
and fight.” Naturally the dear old 
souls are perplexed, if not confused. 


The Governor, on the other hand, 
must consider he has been given the 
part of Doctor Faustus, and he is 
definitely teetering in the wings to 
whether to go on at all. He 
siren call from up Dallas 
where the old charges run by 

1952 are pealing out again 
; Tidelands!”’ . “Millions for 
Texas school children!” ... “Save our 
depletion allowance!” Worst of all, 
ure unkind enough to say, he 
the ominous rumbling that 
if he goes too far overboard in sup- 
porting a Catholic, he may not be re- 
ceived fittingly at Baylor come the 
present term. 


decide 
hear the 
way 
him 


some 


als nears 


end of hi 


Senator Kennedy's decision that 
Senat Yarborough will accompany 
him his Texas tour ought to tell 
all the lexans First that the can- 
didate they must elect to elect also 
the one they want has concluded that 
there more to Texas politics than 
magic and moderation. 


FRANKLIN JONES 


Point of No Return 


4a 

The close similarity of the civil 
rights planks in the platforms of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties 
appears eliminate that issue as a 
decisive factor in the presidential 


elec tine 


The Democratic platform is a bit 
r and somewhat more specific, 
re are differences in approach 
ends. But both parties’ 
unequivocally pledge the 
federal authority to enforce 
equal treatment under the law within 
the states, which is the hard core of 
ntal responsibility in this 
troubled area of American life. 


and t 
to tne ame 
platf rr 


use oI 


rovernme 


rt inprecedented similarity of 
party platforms on the civil rights of 

1 primarily Negroes, of 
course—tends toward removing that 
from a major role in partisan 
politic The platforms, in essence, 
presage bipartisan federal policy on 
civil rights 


issue 


The point is that the South cannot 
and no doubt can never again, 
either national party for solace 
its foredoomed effort 
the region's traditional 
economic, and political struc- 
ture where it is in conflict with con- 
stitutional principle. The South no 
longer has any choice but to adjust to 
a new era. 


now 

turn t 
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Opinions on Responsibilities of the Press 


(Excerpts from a speech by ; have been a copy boy, a sports 


the Observer editor before a 
banquet of U.S. college editors 
attending the Student Editorial 
Affairs Conference prior to the 


National Student Congress in 
Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 21. 
—Ed.) 

MINNEAPOLIS | 


The topic I was assigned was) 
“The Responsibility of the Na- 
tional Press: Met or Missed?” I 
am just a Texas boy and would) 
not essay to evaluate the Ameri- 
can press, but I will give my opin- 
ions on it. 

What is the press? And what is 
journalism? We all know the ax-| 
ioms of the practice of the trade— 
but what, to a personally existing 
man or woman, is it really? 

It is work with a daily potential 
for the true, the good, and the 
beautiful—not an ideal potential, 
especially because of deadlines, 
but a real, daily potential. 

The true, because in good faith 
we want to find out and tell what 
the truth is. 

The good, because the true is a| 
good, on faith we believe it; the 
good, because as living beings we| 
see things wrong with us, and will | 
to change them, and are expressed | 
when they change. } 

The beautiful, because the truth, 
as truth, is also beautiful, and the 
determination to tell it; the beau- 
tiful, because an act of craftsman- | 
ship is the doing of beauty. 

These, I think, are the satisfac- 
tions of a journalist, hardboiled 
or idealist, cynical or softshell. | 
We do not think much in these) 
terms because they are somehow | 
embarassing; but so is a lot that} 
matters. 

The responsibilities of a calling | 
with such connections to the Gre- | 
cian ideals are beyond overstate- 


writer, a makeup man, a radio 


| newsman, a capitol correspondent, 


a college editor, a columnist for 
dailies, a magazine free lancer, 
and for six years I have edited an 


| independent-liberal Texas weekly 


without much advertising. I have 
good cause now to think on the 


profession, its structure and its 
values. 
On the whole the American 


press prints the news without 
much fear or favor. This tradition 
runs as strong in our country as 
the tradition of free speech. The 
fact that there are depressing ex- 
ceptions to the publishing of all 
the news that’s important and true 
does not confute our general na- 
tional commitment to the truth. 

By seeking out newspapers 
which fulfill his idea of what the 


| press should be, the citizen can 


get pretty much what he wants. 
The pluralistic press can satisfy 
any citizen on national and world 


| affairs if he will go to the trouble 


of entering a mail-order subscrip- 
tion. The ordinary Russian, for 
example, has no such option. 

In the last ten or fifteen years, 
a new tradition, generally called 
interpretive writing, has enor- 
mously enhanced the status of 
intelligence in journalism. 

In my opinion the principal jus- 
tification for a free press is the re- 
lease or liberation of the human 
conscience into society. The will- 
ingness of TV networks to give 
news analysts the right to say 
what they think the news means, 
of newspapers to give columnists 
space for their ideas, this has re- 
leased much more _ spontaneous 


| opinion into the marketplace of 


ideas 
Objective shape is impossible. 
Something has to come first. A 


| 
ment. 


| great deal has to be left out. 

arn | Relationships do exist; but not 

First: On the Whole | definitely. As James Reston says, 

You will want to know my cre-|«.. in the newspaper business 

dentials. I am a person, with opin | have been satisfied too often with 

ions. I have been a journalist | reporting the literal truth instead 
I was 14, when I went to work 0n | of the essential truth.” 


the Express in San Antonio. 1| 


You cannot release a reporter 
|for research, and let him write 








with intelligence, without the re- 
placement of the ideal of objec- 
tivity by the ideal of fairness. An 
intelligent reporter has to rely 
on his own opinion, not about the 
facts, but about the structure of 
the facts. In deciding what a story 
is, he is proceeding in part on his 
own opinion about what the real 
issues of the time are. 

Of course, this is dangerous. It 
gives the reporter more power, 
more amplitude; everything de- 
pends on his good faith. 
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If he is not fair, he is known. 
But if he is, his profession can 
matter more in the world. 

Many newspapers have released 
their reporters’ intelligence. This 
has been a great advance, a meet- 
ing of responsibility. In the run- 
of-the-mill dailies, though, espe- 
cially on local and state affairs, 
objectivity still reigns, and so, 
therefore, does a certain opacity, 
a certain jumbling of the news. 

The danger of abstract thought 
about the press is the neglect of 
exceptions. The monolithic neuter 
integrity of The Times; the more 
personalist liberal integrity of the 
Post-Dispatch; the gently condi- 
tioning courage of a dozen South- 
ern white dailies on the race 
question; sporadic crusading vigor 
from _ editorially conservative 
newspapers, here and there, on 
this and sometimes that—these are 
fruits of pluralistic ownership of 
the press, proof that the values 
of the profession impel and the 
system permits good men to sit 
down before typewriters in the- 
oretically unlikely places; that 
good faith occurs also in men 
charged with watching ledger 
sheets. 

Shortly before he died Einstein 
said that for all the faults the 
liberal finds with the American 
society, the fact remains that if 
a man has something to say and 
the courage to say it, he can. This 
is the great and conclusive value 
of the free way of life. 


The Conservative Shape 

But also, as it becomes more 
difficult for what the liberal says 
out to be heard, to be received, 
through the mass media, the 
phrase “free press” has less mean- 
ing. A press in which liberal 
views are not fairly heard falls 
short of the American expecta- 
tion. We do come back to quite 
general questions about the shape 
of the press. 

Historically, the principal eco- 
nomic basis of the American press, 
advertising, was not available to 
augment the income of publica- 
tions venting liberal opinion, and 
it is not available today. Insofar 
as advertisers are a part of the 
national press, they have failed 
to fulfill their responsibility to 
its tradition of free debate—they 
were not impartial. and are not 
now. 

There has been an argument 
whether the dailies are conserva- 
tive because of their advertisers 
or because they are themselves 
business corporations. 

Obviously advertising roots the 
newspaper deep in the business 
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community and bears on policy. 
For example, some newspapers in 
my own region adopted policies 
against publicizing the local sit- 
ins until absolutely necessary or 
were scandalously hostile in news 
stories. It seems plausible that the 
large accounts from the chain 
stores were relevant. 

Still, I am inclined to favor the 
more general explanation. With 
William Allen White, we can field 
what he called the charge of “a 
strong and poisonous bias in favor 
of the status quo as it affects the 
rights of property” with an ex- 
planation that makes more sense 
in ordinary life. 

Most controversial social change 
involves limiting the rights of 
property — progressive taxation, 
social security, commercial hon- 
esty, collective bargaining, con- 
trol of monopoly, utility regula- 
tion—and to a depressing extent, 
the dailies have editorially op- 
posed such changes as they have 
come up. White believed that the 
publisher, associating on equal 
terms with the banker, the mer- 
chant prince, the manufacturer, 
the broker, merges his views, 
more or less, with theirs. “He 


vironment.” 
As Gerald Johnson says, “very 
few men indeed have a million 


lars has a man.” Proof that the 
press editorially is not entirely 
saturated with business values has 
to core from those publishers 
whose stands for idealism or mod- 
eration tend to endanger their 
own financial positions. 

The weight of opinions 
pressed in the dailies is conserv- 
ative. The columnists published 
range from the Sokolskys and 
Peglers to the moderate liberals, 
Lippman and Reston, to an occa- 
sional Fleeson or Childs here or | 
there. Those who express a deep- | 
er agreement with liberal positions | 
and are therefore those positions’ | 
most valuable exponents general- 
ly are quarantined to the expli-| 
citly minority press, journals such | 
as New Republic, Nation, the Pro- 
gressive, and a few dailies. Where- | 
as the mass media offer a hospit- | 
able and ready circulation to mul- | 
tiplied millions for conservative 
points of view, liberal points of 
view must fight for airing. 

Who can estimate what an im- 
pact this fact has had on our na- 
tional history? How many good 
ideas are mildewing in the shelved 
files of New Republic and Dis-| 
sent? How many great debates} 
never got started? 

In a society to which free de- 
bate is really important, every | 
idea sensibly advanced and- hon-| 
estly held about every important 
question is important enough to} 
deserve access to the minds of: the | 
citizens. In a free country, we| 
should be having more funda- 
mental debates than we do. | 

A director of COPE for several | 
states once told me that one of | 
his principal purposes in his work | 
is to convince union people to be- 
lieve nothing in the newspapers. | 
There is a radical suspicion of the 
press in the minds of a large por-| 
tion of the people, and I believe | 
it’s a good and necessary thing. | 
The large daily newspapers, orig-| 
inating in hostility to “Men in 
Authority,” as Andrew Hamilton 
had it—rooted in “That, to which | 
Nature and the Laws of our Coun- | 
try have given us a Right—the| 
Liberty—both of exposing and op- | 
posing arbitrary Power by | 
speaking and writing Truth"— 
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takes the color of his social en-| 


dollars, but many a million dol-| 


| away 


have become, as great corpora- 
tions, a new Authority the people 
of our own time must militantly 
criticize. In one _ gesture, the 
printing of more of the liberal 
columnists who are generally op- 
posed to the editorial identities 
of their newspapers, the publish- 
ers could premanently reduce the 
need for this public suspicion. 


Economics Neglected 


More specifically, what respon- 
sibilities have gone begging? 

It is no coincidence that the 
principal reportorial derelictions 
of the American press occur in the 
economic area. 


One can perhaps understand 
the absence of expository articles 
on, say, the tendency toward 
price leadership in the steel in- 
dustry when the newspapers 
themselves are more and more 
big business, within communities 
and through the chains. 

I need only mention the fact 
that most of us have gotten most 
of our understandings of the eco- 
nomics of mass production indus- 
tries in the United States in col- 
lege, not from the dailies. I do not 
like to think what this means 
about the economic literacy of 
those who have not had college. 





| 


We have had a great deal of 

reportage about foreign affairs— 
about violence in the Congo, the 
revolt in Algeria, the war in Indo- 
| China, in other words, about the 
| daily events abroad—but we find 
| very little confronting, in the or- 
dinary dailies, of the causes of 
| these events, little beyond the 
raming of the economic impov- 
| erishment of the backward na- 
| tions, little beyond the labeling 
|}of the collective measures by 
which capital is being brought 
into some efficient organization to 
defeat this poverty quickly, be- 
fore more deaths and famine 
shame an_ ever-more  self-con- 
scious world. 

Nor do any but a few of the 
great dailies explain fairly the 
economic systems of other na- 
tions. The misconceptions abroad 
in the United States about the 
British health service, for exam- 
ple, would be literally laughed 
by now if the press had 
been as assiduous distributing the 
complex but unmistakable truth 
as the American Medical Assn. 


| has been distributing its versions 


of it. 

I think it is possible that in 
our country, juvenile delinquency 
is a larger public issue than the 
social organization of medicine 
because juvenile crime makes 


| more acceptable newspaper copy 


than high medical costs. 


Social Swamps 

The Southern white press is not 
often held responsibile for its 
omissions. 

The Southern economy is mot- 
tled by poor wage and working 
conditions, but this does not seem 
to interest the dailies. 

Do you see really tough, solid 
stories on the economic situation 
of Southern Negroes? You do not. 

As far as Southern dailies are 
visibly concerned, Negroes do not 
marry, give birth to children, or 
die; society news is white society 
news. If the Negro schoolchildren 
make news, it is usually desegre- 
gation. The Southern dailies are 
white dailies — newspapers for 
whites. 

The Southern papers have given 
extended attention to racial 
change, and creditably often it 
has been objective attention. But 
| many exceptions have to be cn- 
| tered. Many of the dailies in mid- 
| Glesize and small towns and many 
|} of the weeklies are complicitious 
participants in the deceptions and 
| corruptions of the white culture 
| vis-a-vis the Negroes. 

Apart from this, however, it 
| seems a loss that so little histori- 
cal writing is appearing in the 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Southern 


Dailies 


Silent on Much 


(Continued from Page 6) 
South, where history is being 
made. The wire-service tradition 
of straight-fact events simply is 
not enough. The tense personal 
background, the emotional reali- 
ties of the sit-ins, for example— 
such an opportunity! Granting a 
few exceptions for the Washington | 
Post, the Times, the Wall Street | 
Journal, the newspapers in gen- 
eral are neglecting a great chance | 
for muckraking in the Seethers | 
swamps, where surely there is| 
concentrated as much _ personal 
and social corruption, and counter- | 
vailing courage, as ever moved | 
Lincoln Steffens. 


Yellow Negro Press 

The Negro papers I see in Texas, 
and the others I have picked up 
around the country, are yellow 
journalism at its worst—sex, vio- 
lence, and usually unreliable ac- 
counts or racial episodes. 

Probably from an intention to 
be gentle with an oppressed mi- 
nority, the profession, and liberal 
critics of the profression, have 
fallen silent about this noisome 
situation. It has been no friendly 
act. I hope the time will come 
when there will be no need, no 
market, for a Negro or a white 
press, either, but as long as there 
is, Negroes ought to try to stop 
the humiliation of their commu- 
nity by their own newspapers. 

With Negro leaders coming for- 
ward now with zealous idealism 
as Compelling as any in our na- 
tional history, the incongruity of 
Negro papers pandering to the 
ignoble in the human spirit has 
become insupportable. 

Whatever exceptions ought to 
be entered, consider them en- 
tered; but let’s put an end to this 
kid-glove treatment of the yellow 
Negro press. 


Some Alternatives 

Before closing, let me ask if 
there are some things that might 
happen to improve the situation. 

The Hutchins Commission on 
Freedom of the Press suggested 
that nonprofit institutions “help 
supply the variety, quantity, and 
quality of press service required,” 
but the idea has not been taken 
up. 

Another idea I have heard is 
non-advertising newspaper co-ops, 
owned by their subscribers. The 
problem would be getting from 
here to there—that is, from no- 
where to a going newspaper. But 
if the staff could be insulated 
from any controls by the sub- 
scribers, it could be a good thing. 

Another idea I have read about 
is a labor-financed daily, say in 
New York, kin to the one in Lon- 
don. 

The present labor press, of 
course, is house-organ stuff. It 
would be no public service to set 
up a Los Angeles Times or Chi- 
cago Tribune of the left. 

But many newspapers with a 
conservative, business. editorial 
outlook are excellent newspapers 
as newspapers. I do not know if 
an organization-owned newspaper 
would work, I have always doubt- 
ed it; but one can think of ways 
it could work, and be true to the 
profession, if the AFL-CIO would 
accept them. Labor sponsors Ed 
Morgan on TV; I believe he is left 
free to say what he wishes. The 
same could apply to a newspaper. 

I do not know if, in these days 
of million-dollar costs, a new pa- 
per with liberal policies could 
now be formed any other way 
without a large capital group. I 
am engaged now in an attempt to 
find out in Texas. We have a fair 
chance of making it. We will sce. 

But we know we are dealing, as 





you will have to deal, with the 
main facts of life in journalism: 
the historical partiality of adver- 
tisers as it has formed going news- 
papers; the constant tension be- 
tween the ideals of the trade and 
the necessities of survival as a 
business. 

As journalists we individually 
must live by the idea that free- 
dom of the press is freedom for 





A Better Gimmick 

Sirs: Who among your readers 
would want to be a damned An- 
gel? In this time of financial crisis, 
I offer you a real money raising 
scheme: sell editorships. The 
buyer would be offered his choice 
of what to be editor of, and maybe 
even get his name on the mast- 
head thing. Perhaps the buyer 
should pay more for getting on 


reporters; for writers; not only the masthead, less for having only 
freedom for the publisher, but his appointment announcement 
also freedom for the working published 


newsman. The ethic of the staff- 
run newspaper—you hire me, but 
not my integrity—is the only at- 


| titude by which we can help bring 
| into being a press more independ- 


ently, more creatively involved in 
the issues of our time. 


Times That Matter 


The college press is part of the 
national press, but not as signifi- 
cant a part as it should be. Most 
campus issues are trivial, and so 
are most campus newspapers I 
see. 

A few campus issues do matter, 
and a good deal. Ones that come 
to my mind are academic stand- 
ards, academic freedom, the dis- 
tribution of student energies be- 
tween sports and studies, student 
wages, compulsory ROTC, the so- 
cial values of fraternities and so- 
rorities. And now the sit-ins, 
wade-ins, kneel-ins, and civil dis- 
obedience. 

But most college dailies argue 
a good deal more about student 
elections or the homecoming pa- 
rade or what color pompoms for 
the pep rally. 

You likely will not again soon 
be working on a newspaper whose 
readers are so willing to think 
about fundamental questions of 
human existence — commitment, 
integrity, action, “anxiety and 
identity.” If I had my year as a 
college editor to do over, I would 
have more of the best minds 
around debating the questions we 
were really thinking about. 

I also believe the college news- 
paper should expand’ its beat to 
the city and state where the col- 
lege abides, especially for those 
stories calling for original report- 
ing. I remember a series J. P. 
Porter of The Daily Texan at the 
University of Texas wrote, expos- 
ing miserable conditions in Texas 
mental hospitals. The wires picked 
it up, and the legislature started 





I am a potential purchaser of 
an editorship. I would prefer to 
be your “Aviation Editor.” How- 
ever, if it is priced too high, I 
will consider “Architectural Edi- 
tor” or “Automotive Editor.” 





a series of reforms. I concede that 
the legislature is still reforming 
the mental hospitals, but even so, 
real human beings were really 
helped. 

I believe college journalists 
should inquire—for you are free 
to do so, or ought to find out if 
you're not, and start a fight about 
it—how your city and state are 
run, and what the daily press are 
and are not doing. 

Unless you find a good newspa- 
per or fall into some rare situa- 
tion, your year as a college editor 
may be the freest of your profes- 
sional life. If you are not willing 
to test out who you really are, 
what you really believe, that year, 
I doubt you ever will. 

What is now called the college 
movement, I believe, is the re- 
sponse of college students to the 
conscience-confronting courage of 
the Negroes who have walked 
through the mobs, who have per- 
sonally taken a bold risk for a 
value. What Camus called “the 
privilege of life” is dear, in such 
times, for we are no longer talk- 
ing about law and order, about the 
practical and the possible, sud- 
denly we are talking about what 
it means to be human. 

When students are going to jail 
for a moral idea, I do not believe 
a college president’s appeal to 
your loyalty to “the good of the 
university” is going to matter, as 
it might have when nothing else 
much was at stake. 

You are living in stirring times, 
when what you do can matter for 
a long time. So am I. So are 
we all. 





In eager anticipation of buying, Party 
the Baptist 


the Aviation Editor post, I an 
thinking of working on an outline 
for my first article, based on ar 
airplane salesman trying to sel 
Hank Thoreau a plane to fly of 
his autograph party trip to the 
west coast, after having his new 
pond book picked by the Book 
of-the-Month Club. 

You might think your leftist 
readers would not be interested 
in planes, but if they are not, they 
should be. Remember’ Ernest 
Joiner, editor of the Ralls Ban 
ner? His plane didn’t help cir 
lation, but when the reb 
starved him out. he made good 
time getting away to a bette! 
place. And your contributor, th 
Socratic hayseed, Dan Strawn 
a pilot of sorts. He is afoot 
because of a strong 
and a fence, though I guess h 
still goes to market in his old ar 
dirty Pontiac haywagon. (I s 
like his book review—full of pit! 
and vinegar.) 

About the editorship, if 
don’t like my style, don’t w 
about that, because I have 
dered The Elements of 
through your book dept 

Bob Mullen, House of Repr« 
sentatives; P. O. Drawer 14 
Alice, Texas. 


Who, Me? 
Sirs: I join 
Party? 


crosswirt 


Style 


the Repub 





pulpit 
president of the Republic of Great 


Britain 


the Pope of Rome will join 
Church and will 
the Church of Christ 
and Chill Wills will be 


macnn in 


through the voluntary ab- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth, who 
nsents to be divorced from 
rince Philip by a justice of the 
Arkansas. 
will blushingly take on the 
gnoble role of a Republican when 
Nikita Khrushchev of Russia and 


ace in 


Franco of Spain are unanimously 


lected American senators from 
Rhode Island, and when Turkey, 
Russia, and Greece pay 
ith ten percent compounded in- 
American loans and 


wermany 


est their 
aid under the Marshall Plan. 
Gentry Dugat, Pettus, Texas. 


Note on Editorial 
Sir: I saw the editorial, “Kefau- 
s Victory,” which appeared in 
he Texas Observer (Aug. 5). I 
st wanted to say thank you. It 
well stated. 
Estes Kefauver, U.S.S., Wash- 
igton, D.C 


Thanks Sans Groceries 

Sirs: Although the thanks of the 
Texans cannot buy gro- 
please rest assured that 
any of us do thank you for your 
ling paper. 

il Hain, Dallas. 

Mr. Hain has become chairman 
f a college subcommittee of the 
Dallas Observer committee.—Ed.) 


very 


crage 


eries 


teres 








Never, so long as there are 
nominations in churches, weed 
in gardens, fleas on dogs, 
in scandal, jealousy among herd 
bulls, wars with nations, wate 
in the oceans. bad men in 
penitentiary, or base 
the brothels. 


ma 


women 


the Republi 


Sailboat for Sale 
Imported from Florida to Dal- 
las at a cost of $690, 12-foot 
anming dinghy with Dacron 

sail. In as-new condition. 

“Half-Fast.” For $297 FOB. 

7227 Fisher Rd., Dallas, Ph. 
TAylor 4-0445. A liberal boat 
for liberals only. Liberal 
terms can be arranged. (Adv.) 





When I join 











Match a Subscription 
To The Texas Observer 


For a Texas Library 


Name 
Address 
City, State 


Send $5 to The Texas Observer 
504 W. 24, Austin, Texas 

















LEGALS 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Loran Dale Orand Defend- 
ant, in the —— styled and 


issued 
| hand and the 


and Ey under_ my | 


al of said "Court | hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, | at ey in the City of Austin, 
this the 8th day of August, 1960. | this 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 


he 10th day of August, 1960. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 


R.D. 
Issued and given under my| the County Courth 
exas 
All persons inter 
estate are hereby 


Honor 


before saic 
above ment 


said 





numbered ca Travis County, Texas | Travis County, Texas. lace by filing a 
You ‘and. Meach of you) are By ELI GREEN, Deputy. By T. MARTIN, am. | contesting such 

for the. 126th Dis to appear be- dimen —_—_——————__ they desire to do s 
FOr he Ce rennet cpurt ofi| CITATION BY PUBLICATION | GREE RATE eit | ekene Cifices, execut 

at the courthouse of said county |THE STATE OF TEXAS CHANGE NAME ree ay ge: I rac 

4 the iy of a TO Eddie Burnett Defendant, in|, Notice , is naochy given that | ond the nendeae 

ounty, Texas, at or ‘ore 1 Oscar Abbott, doing business| make due return as 

o'clock 'A. M. of the first Monday | the — styled and num-| unger the name of Oscar Abbott, | rects. 


after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of EO hereof; 
that is to say, at before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 26th 
day of September, 1960, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in| courthouse 
Cause Number 118,658, in which 
Bette Jane Orand is Plaintiff and 
Loran Dale Orand is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the 19th 
day of July, 1960, and the nature 
of which said suit is as follows: 
Being an action and yer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
peer | tween said parties. 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of defendant toward 
plaintiff of such a nature as to 
render their further living to- 
gether as husband and wife alto- 
ether insupportable. Plaintiff 
urther alleges that no children 
were born of said union, that cer- 
tain Nom roperty, to-wit, 
a 1960 Ford ond usehold furni- 


ft 


existi 
plainti: 


You (and each of you) are here- 
by commanded to appear before 
the 98th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 


City of t Austin, 
Texas, at or before 
A.M. of the first Monday after the 
expiration of 
— te of issuance hereof; mo is to 
at or before, 10 o’cloc 

of Monda 


1 

tition of plaint iff in Cause Num- 
ber 118,913, in which Alonia Bur- 
nett is Plaintiff and Eddie B 
nett is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 9th day of August, 
1960, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer me 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Def 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 


San Antonio 21, 


) 42 Abbott, 
of said county in a 
avis 

10 aan 


Texas. 


days from the 
k A.M. 
the 26th day of Sep- 

answer the pe- 
GREETINGS: 


Bur- 


nt for a decree of 


between said parties; 


Contractor, at 926 Sunglo Drive, | 


= as a corporation and continue | 

© do business under the name of 
Contractors, 
926 Sunglo Drive, San Antonio 21, | 


OSCAR 
dba Oscar Abbott Contractors, Inc 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
To any Sheirff or any Constable 
within the State of Texas— 


You are hereby commanded to - . 
cause to be published, ONCE, not | fendent: the 
less than ten days before the re- on 
turn day thereof, exclusive of the | 
date of publication, | 
ae printed in Travis County, 

‘exas, the accompanying citation, | 
of which the herein below follow- 
ing is a true copy—(but if there 
be no newspaper so printed in said 
county. then that you cause the | 
said citation to be posted for at 
IN days before the return 


Given under 
Seal of said Cour 
Anstin, Texas, th 
of August, A.D. 196( 
(Seal) EMIL 

Clerk of t 


ABBOTT bs 


Texas, will qual- | 


Inc., 





CITATION BY PUBLIC 
THE STATE OF 
To J. J. Love 
dead, the legal 
said named 





= 


in a news- 


; the unknowr 

unknown heirs of s 

| fendant, if the inkr 

| the unknown heir 
defendant are dead 

in the hereinafter 

| bered cause: 








Being an action and proyer by 
the Plaintiff that plaintiff have 
judgment for the partition and 
division of lands hereinafter de- 
scribed; that commissioners of 
partition be appointed and that 
r| writ of partition issue for the 
ild | possession of the land that by 

judgment of the court may be 
ascertained and declared to be 
the pre erty of plaintiff; Plain- 
tiffs eges that plaintiffs and 
a. are the joint owners 
1 fee simple of the following de- 

scribed lands and premises situ- 
7 ated in the County of Travis, 
the | State of Texas, to-wit: 
ul a the Southwest 
*8@Y | Lot No. One (1) in Block No. 
Fi fty- five (55), Division “B” to 
the City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, according to the plat of 
said property on file in the office 
ot the County Clerk of Travis 
County, Texas, together with all 
ATION |'™provements thereon situated 

* and being the same property de- 
8AS scribed in that certain deed of 

and conveyance dated December 24, 
1886, executed by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Eddie to J. J. Love, and now re- 
i de- corded in Book 595, Page 30, of 

ves the Deed Records of Travis Coun- 

d ty, Texas, and also being the 
same property in which Delia 
Love owned an interest at the 
time of her death. 

Plaintiff further alleges that 
plaintiffs and defendant are the 
sole and only owners of said land 
so far as is known to plaintiffs, 
the estimated value of which 








arter of 








$1,800.00. 
Plaintiff prays for relief, 


ture and furnishings, were ac- 
cumulated during their marriage 
and partition be made of the said 
community property; that certain 
real property at 18 Dorchester 
Drive, Austin, Texas was acquired 
with Plaintiffs separate funds 
and that said property be set 
aside to plaintiff as her sole and 
separate property. Plaintiff fur- 
ther prays for costs of suit and 
relief general and =. all of 
which more i ppears from 
plaintiff's origina agen ne of file 
in this office, and to which refer- 
ence is here made. 

If this citation 
within 90 — after date of its 
it shall be returned un- 


accumula 


is not served 
within 90 
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WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 





Clerk 
Tre 


on the part 


dren were 
and no community 
Plainti 
her maiden name of 
be resto her, 
in law and in equity. 
All of which more fully ap- 
from_ Plaintiff's Original 
wotiiion on file in this office, wand 
which reference is here ma 
for all intents and purposes. 
If this Guten is not served! Said a 
after A. of A... 


issuance, it “shall'be 


alleges cruel treatment | least 
of the defendant of 
such a nature as to render their 
further living 
and wife insupportable. No chil- 
born of this 2 


- 2 OF _ Ani, 
vis County, Texas. 


r as husband 


—_— raya that 
Alonia Good 
and for relief 


term thereof as required by law) 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

To all persons interested in the 


No. 12,059, County Court, Travis 
Texas. The Austin Na- 
tional Bank, Guardian, in the 
aboved numbered and entitled 
estate, filed on the 24th day of 
August, 1960 its verified account 
for final settlement of said estate 
and requests that said estate be 
settled and closed, and said appli- 
cant be discharged from its trust. 
ication will be heard 
and a on by said Court at 10 
o'clock A.M. on the first Monday 
next after the expiration of ten 
oe | th s from date of publication of 


le | County, 





this citation, the same bei the 
19th day of September, 1960, at 


| fore the 98th 


estate of Leroy Sykes, a Minor, | 





You (and each 
| hereby commar 








Travis County, Texa 
at the courthouse said 
in the City of Austin 
County, Texas, ) 
o'clock A. M. of 
after the expira 
from the date of 
that is to say, at r 
o'clock A. M. of Mond 
day of October, 1960 
the petition of plaintiff 
Number 118,909 
Lee Ross and Ernestir 
ker, joined pro-for 
band, Joseph Walker 
and the hereinabove 
fendants are defendants 
said Court on the 9th day of Au- 
gust, 1960, and the nature of which 
said suit is as follows 














r. 
eral and special, in law and in 
equity 

All as more fully appears from 
Plaintiffs Origina etition on 
file in this office and to which 
reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
serv 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 


se|Clerk of the District Courts of 


Travis County, Texas. 

Issu and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 22nd day of August, 1960. 

©. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

y O. T. |, JR. 





State Tax Needs 
By the Millions 


as The Texas commission on 
tax policy (headed by de- 
feated Sen. Wm. S. Fly) reported 
that if the pipeline tax is held 
constitutional and present services 
are simply extended, the state 
will need $46 million new taxes 
a year in 1961, while if the tax 
is not upheld and the state also 
gives teachers $405 more a year 
and the aged medical aid, the need 
will be $109 million a year. 
* The Texas Cmsn. on Higher 
Education said the 19 state 
colleges and universities have 
asked $62 million a year. Their 
present appropriation is $4 mil- 
lion, 
& Rep. Bob Eckhardt called a 
second conference on indus- 
trial safety in Houston Sept. 6. 
Rep. Charles Hughes, Sherman, 
sponsor of safety legislation, will 
open the session. Eckhardt said 


The Week in Texas 


the phosgene gas leak that sick- 
ened about 40 persons in La Porte 
and a gas oven explosion which 
killed four workers in Houston 
prompted the second meeting. 
e In San Antonio, Cmsr. Albert 
Pena charged the city public 
service board with discriminating 
against persons of Mexican des- 
cent in job placement. 
e Mrs. William H. Leue, wife 
of a Texas Women's Univer- 
sity philosophy professor, said her 
husband agrees with her picketing 
protest of the dedication of a Den- 
ton missile site. Her sign was con- 
fiscated, but she has not been ar- 
rested or charged. She is ready 
to go to court and has a lawyer, 
Otto Mullinax of Dallas. 
rs Pipefitters—about 1,000 strong 
-~struck for 7.5 cents more 
an hour in Houston. Work was 
halted on construction involving 
between $50 and $100 million, in- 
cluding six schools, buildings, a 
church project, and others. The 
strike was voted by Pipefitters 
local 211... O.C.A.W. 4-367 em- 
ployees in Houston voted to strike 
Shell if necessary to back up their 
desire for an 18-cent hourly in- 
crease. 
& Democratic legislative nomi- 
nee V. E. “Red” Berry re- 
jects as ridiculous the State High- 
way Dept. offer of $190,250 for 
right-of-way compensation for 2,- 
200 front feet of his estate along 
Texas Highway 80 for a super- 
highway to Houston. 
@ &x-Rep. Ted Connell, Killeen, 
was elected national com- 
mander of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the USS. 
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Kennedy Flies In... 





AUSTIN 

Sen. John Kennedy, attended 
by his campaign entourage and 
two planes-ful of newsmen, 
will fly into Texas for two days 
Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 
12-13. He will be accompanied 
by Sen. Ralph Yarborough dur- 
ing this Texas jaunt; whether 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson would be 
along had not been announced 
as we went to press this week. 

Sept. 12 Kennedy will speak in 
El] Paso in mid-morning, Lubbock 
at noon, San Antonio at mid-aft- 
ernoon, and Houston in the eve- 
ning on a statewide TV hook-up. 
Spending the night in Austin, he 
will make an early-morning ap- 
pearance here on the 13th, then 
fly to Fort Worth and Grand 
Prairie for a major speech in that 
heavily-unionized town. He will 
then drive through Dallas to the 
airport, fly to Texarkana for a 
mid-afternoon appearance, and 
thence proceed to St. Louis. 

There are signs that the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson campaign is pick- 
ing up in Texas. Attendance was 
reported gratifying at the cam- 
paign teas in Texas cities this 
week featuring Mrs. Lyndon John- 
son and Sen. Kennedy's sister and 
sister-in-law. Buttons and stickers 
were expected shortly in the Aus- 
tin headquarters. Gerald Mann, 
the state manager, took to the air 
to speak of the importance of a 
Democratic victory, continuing 
Texas status in Washington, and 
the need to transcend the religious 
issue. Mann also made, in a rou- 
tine way, an announcement of 
some potential importance — the 
designation of Robert W. Hervey 
of Houston as assistant director in 
charge of the Citizens for Ken- 


nedy-Johnson Clubs. This move- 
ment nationally has been intended 
to bring into the Democratic cam- 
paign independents, Republicans, 
and Democrats who do not wish 
to work with the dominant party 
Democratic organization. 

On the other hand, the “Texans 
for Nixon” campaign gathered 
steam, too. Carr Coilins, Dallas, 
the permanent chairman, prepared 
to appoint vice-chairmen and an- 
nounced 15-minute radio  pro- 
grams on 25 stations until the 
election. Charles Duke, San An- 
tonio attorney and a member of 
the state Democratic committee 
during the Shivers period of state 
government, joined the Nixon or- 
ganization. 

Sen. Barry Goldwater, R.-Ariz., 
appeared with John Tower, Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson’s Senate oppo- 
nent, at Republican rallies in Dal- 
las and Houston. The Sheraton- 
Dallas grand ballroom was over- 
flowing with enthusiasts as Gold- 
water and Tower tore into liber- 
alism and Johnson. In Houston 
Goldwater and Tower again at- 
tacked Johnson, alleging he has 
betrayed the South, the oil indus- 
try, and Texas. 

The oil depletion allowance fig- 
ured in two Texas developments. 
Sen. George Smathers, D.-Fla., and 
Rep. Frank Ikard of Texas held 
a closed meeting with about 100 
Houston oilmen and reportedly 
told them not to worry about the 
Democratic platform, the oil de- 
pletion allowance would stand. 
GOP Interior Secretary Fred Sea- 
ton responded with amazement, 
wondering if Kennedy would say 
the same thing in consumer states. 
Seaton, incidentally, said that if 
Johnson wanted a Padre Island 








Fd Cleo Liner, leader of Free- 

dom in Action, the Texas 
political action group, spoke to the 
recent state American Legion con- 
FIA. in Dallas, and afterwards 





F.I.A. workers were permitted to 
} hand out literature identifying 
F.1LA. as “a non-profit, non-parti- 
san, educational organization” and 
inviting further interest... . At 
the same convention, required 
teaching on freedom and com- 
munism in public schools was en- 
dorsed over a strong protest from 








Political Intelligence 





had many delegates with him... 
In Abilene public schools, which 
| rejected at mid-term half of the 
money for teachers’ pay supple- 
ments from the private groups 
promoting “Americanism educa- 
| tion” in publie schools, personnel 
are finishing the preparation of 
| their own Americanism curricu- 
tum 


iw 


During Observer interviews, 
both Reps. Jim Turman and 
| Wade Spilman, Speaker candi- 
| dates, endorsed the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket. Turman said he 
|has not solicited Republican 
pledges for Speaker, but Spilman 
has some. Spilman said he is not 
he party partisan but is a Demo- 
crat 





because he has the audacity to 


Dallas 18, Texas. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 





CITY AND STATE 


A DALLAS DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER 


Yes, there’s one outspoken newspaper that voices liberalism 
and the Democratic Party in ultra-conservative Dallas. Neigh- 
bors call the Editor a non-conformist, sometimes a radical, 


issues of the day. You ought to subscribe now. Mail $2.50 for 
the next fifty-two issues te The White Rocker, P.O. Box 18625, 


speak out on unpopular liberal 


(Adv.) 








Sen. Andy Rogers, Childress, who 


F.1.A. Promoted 


iw Polling Texas’ 24 presiden- 

tial electors, newsman Stuart 
Long discovered that 20 will vote 
for Kennedy-Johnson; George 
Charlton, Tomball, will not; Hall 
Timanus, Houston, and Wilson 
Rutherford, El Campo, have not 
decided; and Charles Simons, Dal- 
las, was not reached. 





Politics in Earnest 


seashore area, he could pass the 
bill anytime. 

On the religious issue, the Bap- 
tist Standard said the Pope should 
make a declaration on the separa- 
tion of church and state, while it 
also printed a story in which Ken- 
nedy renounced “political power 
as a means to religious ends.” The 
Texas Council of Churches news 
bulletin rejected church affilia- 
tion as politically relevant, saying 
faith in God, democratic processes, 
and American traditions are bet- 
ter tests. Dr. C. E. Hereford, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, 
Corpus Christi, said “there is a 
religious issue” and recited Cath- 
olic positions hostile to church- 
state separation in his sermon last 
Sunday. 

Appointments: 

For the Democratic campaign, 
Virgil Musick, bottler, and Mau 
rice Brooks, attorney, both of 
Abilene, co-chairmen for the 17th 
district; Gen. H. Miller Ainsworth, 
Luling, assistant for veterans’ af- 
fairs; Zac Lantz, Victoria, Sen. 
Culp Krueger, El Campo, and 
Sen.-nominee Bill Patman, Ga- 
nado, co-chairmen, 9th _ district; 
Latane Temple, Diboll, 7th dis- 
trict; Harris County co-chairmen, 
county Democratic chairman 
Woodrow Seals and John Crooker 
Jr., attorney; co-chairmen, Bexar 
County Women for K-J, Mrs. 
Maury Maverick Sr. and Mrs. 
Sam Bennett. 


and Hardy Hollers, businessman, 
leaders of the Travis County cam- 
paign. 

San Antonio Democratic chair- 
man Jimmy Knight called on all 
members of the county committee 
to back all party nominees or re- 
sign. State party chairman J. Ed 
Connally announced a_ ten-day 
Dollars for Democrats drive start- 
ing Sept. 9, with the Texas quota 
$125,000. 

Thad Hutcheson, state GOP 
chairman, said the GOP chair- 
men of about half the Southern 
states report volunteer groups of 
Democrats and independents for 
Nixon. Ed Drake, Dallas county 
Democratic chairman, said he does 
not know if he will welcome Ken- 
nedy to Dallas Sept. 13. 
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| HOUSTON 
Change has come to Houston's 
| racial customs, and more pends 
now. Last week, without a line 
of publicity in any Houston news- 
paper or over any Houston radio 
or TV station, lunch counters in 
about 70 supermarkets, variety 
stores, and drug stores were in- 
tegrated. Next Wednesday, Sept. 
7, if the orders of federal courts 
are not meanwhile set aside by the 
U.S. Supreme Court and are 
obeyed, the first grade of the 
largest school district in the South 
will be integrated. 

Three Negroes were turned 
back last Wednesday on grounds 
other members of their families 
attended other schools. The dis- 
trict has a policy that all children 
in a family must go to the same 
school. 

Gov. Price Daniel rejected with- 
out having actually read a request 
| from the Houston school board, 
| approved four-to-two, that he in- 
terpose state sovereignty between 
the state and federal governments 
with respect to school desegrega- 
tion. “We are in the process of 
| Seeing our states’ rights crum- 
| bled,” Mrs. Frank Dyer, board 
| member, had said. 

All capable lawyers agree, Dan- 
iel replied, that “the state has no 
authority to interpose in a law- 
suit of this nature.’ The same 
thing was tried and failed in Vir- 
ginia; “the Texas policy of local 
operation and control of public 
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schools is far better than an at- 
tempted control by the governor 
or state agencies,” he said. Such 
control can throw all school dis- 
tricts into federal injunction suits, 
“as we are now witnessing in 
Louisiana,” he said. 

Thus Daniel, pointing to the 
failures of gubernatorial interpo- 
sition by Govs. Almond and Davis 
of Virginia and Louisiana, turned 
the question back to the school 
district. Meanwhile, Atty. Gen. 
Will Wilson said his ruling on 
what happens to state funds if 
Houston schools integrate will 
come after schools open, but be- 
fore the first state payment is due. 


Newsmen in Houston readily 
acknowledged that the Houston 
press had suppressed the news 
that the sit-ins which had already 
received wide publicity there 
have succeeded. News media of- 
ficials were briefed a week in 
advance of the change and evi- 
dently all agreed not only not to 
print advance stories, but not to 
print anything about the integra- 
tion, itself. 

This resulted in a strange ano- 
maly. Texans everywhere but 
Houston read about lunch-counter 
integration in Houston. The wire 
services sent out routine stories 
which included references to the 
Houston press clam-up. 
now inte- 
Dallas, 


Lunch-counters are 
grated in San Antonio, 
Galveston, and Houston. 
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AUSTIN 

The Observer has received a 
number of subscriptions in re- 
sponse to this editorial in the 
Alamo Messenger, the Catholic 
diocesan newspaper of San An- 
tonio: 

“The Messenger rarely goes to 
the stump to ask that its sub- 
scribers take a serious look at a 
secular newspaper with a view to 
subscribing to that paper. We are 
here, however, suggesting just 
such a course. 

“Without unnecessarily castigat- 
ing our big city dailies in’ Texas, 
it is obvious to more astute ob- 
servers that their approach to va- 
rious political, social, and cul- 
tural problems is unilateral, often 
unanimous. 

“The Texas Observer is a dif- 
ferent kind of newspaper. It is 
not a big-city daily. It purports 
to be a ‘liberal weekly newspaper,’ 
and appears to be a newspaper 
seriously interested in reforms in 
Texas. 

“Additionally, its political cov- 
erage of affairs in Texas is with- 
out parallel in this state. The Ob- 
server stands pretty much alone 
in its field. It will not knuckle 
under or tone down its various 
stands for the sake of its adver- 
tising dollars. 

“As a result, it finds publica- 
tion financially difficult. The Mes- 
senger editorial staff considers 


For Nixon: ex-Gov. Dan Moody | the Observer ‘must’ reading week- 


ly, not because we always agree 
with everything the Observer says, 
but because nowhere else in Texas 
secular papers is the political pic- 
ture so fully told. 

“At their own discretion, we 
suggest to our readers that they 
consider subscribing to the Ob- 
server. Rate is $5 per year. Ad- 
dress is The Texas Observer, 504 
W. 24th St.. Austin, Texas.” 
pt up in the office to go for 

coffee. I have been read- 
ing Pasternak’s poetic short novel, 
The Last Summer, in which, with 
a dream, he tells of 1914 during 

. . that last summer, when life 
still appeared to pay heed to in- 
dividuals, and when it was easier 
and more natural to love than to 
hate.” In the coffeeshop Clint and 
the barber had been talking about 
integration. “. .. see what Ronnie 
thinks about these niggers in the 
schools,” I heard the barber mum- 
ble. “What say?” I asked. “What 
do you think about all this inte- 
gration in the schools?” the barber 
asked. “I’m all for it,” I said. Clint 
laughed. “You and I,” I told the 
barber, “don’t agree about any- 
thing anyway, except the fact 
that you're a good barber.” I 
went back to the book; he can 
have his views. A little silence 
passed. “Give me One good rea- 
son!” he said. “Because they're 
human beings,” I said. “They have 
their schools,” he shot back. “The 
only reason they have separate 
schools is the theory they're in- 
ferior to us. Give me one other 
good reason why you'd object to 
them coming to our schools.” “Be- 
cause, they'll be intermarryin’ an’ 
carryin’ on an’ all that!” “They al- 
ready do it—they been doin’ it a 
hundred years in the South!” I 
told him. He did not come back. 
but I could feel disgust in him 
with what I said. I had become 
indignant, too, and told him, with 
finality returning to the book, 
“You're talkin’ about human be- 
you're not talking about 





AUSTIN 
I turned away from the 
Thursday morning finish- 


ings, 
dogs.” 

I sat then reading half-mind 
and thinking, if they love each 
other, he wants to stop them. He 
was thinking, too, he sat hunched 
over his coffee. Clint maintained 
a discreet silence. I finished my 
coffee and left. R.D. 














